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Follow This Line to the 
End and You Will Find 
the Reason for Our Suc- 


cess as Nurserymen. 








BEFOR E placing an order 

with any firm you 
should know something 
about the company with 
which you wish to deal. 
The firm of Storrs & Har- 
RISON COMPANY was estab- 
lished in 1853. Every year 
has seen us with increased 
acreage, increased facili- 
ties for handling ever 
increasing business, in- 
creased confidence in our 
ability to give you just 
what you want, when you 
want it and in the quanti- 
ties you desire. As to 
quality—well, quality is the 
very thing upon which we 
have builded. The quality 
of our stock is such that 
every new customer means 
an old customer—that is, 
the new customer always 
comes back for more. We 
never advertise anything 
that we don't have We 
never exaggerate. We do 
not rely on fancy drawings 
to sell our stock—we sup- 
ply photographic evidence. 
Every bit of stock placed 
on the market by us has 
been propagated with the 
utmost care We never 
neglect the smallest detail. 


“We ARE SPECIALISTS 
IN WHATEVER WE 


PROPAGATE” 








The St 














“Specialists in 
W hatever 
We Propagate” 














COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 





THE 
Painesville Nurseries 








THE famous Colorado 

Blue Spruce is the 
most richly colored of the 
tinted evergreens, hardy in 
any exposure, of vigorous 
growth and elegant habit, 
with broad, plumy branches 
with silvery blue sheen 
This tint is variable in seed 
lings, therefore we have 





trees grafted from the best 
sage-blue specimens that 
are constant in color, and 
guarantee them true. These 
facts make excellent selling 
arguments for agents and 
dealers. Bear in mind that 
the location of our nurs- 
eries gives us natural ad- 
vantages enjoyed by few 
firms for the successful 
propagation of the BEST 
stock. We can supply you 
with anything in the line of 
fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, bulbs. We 
grow what we sell and can 
assure you that you always 
get what you ask for. We 
especially urge al! nursery- 
men to visit us and take a 
trip through our grounds 
You will be shown every 
courtesy whether you have 
had dealings with us or not. 
Come and see for yourself 
how our stock is grown, 
graded, packed and de- 
livered at the railroad for 
shipment. What you see 


you know—come and see. 








orrs & Harrison Co. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 























Apple, Pear, Cherry 
Plum, Peach, Quince 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY 








Notice 
SOUR CHERRY, 2-yr. 


= 


3-4 in. 5-8 in. 1-2 in. 


Montmorency 4000 2000 900 400 
Early Richmond 2000 4000 400 
Dyehouse 500 300 200 40 
Fnglish Morello 500 500 90 40 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL PRICES 





A Complete Variety List 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Ever- 
greens, Clematis, Herbaceous Plants 


Send for Our Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 
The Geneva Nursery 


600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 
63 YEARS 




















TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue mailed FREE on request. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Nurserymen—Horticuiturists, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Established 1840. 
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Largest Grower in America of 


Grape Vines 


OTHER SPECIALTIES : 


Currants and Gooseberries 








INTRODUCER OF 
CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPE, JOSSELYN GOOSEBERRY 
AND FAY CURRANT 





OVER THIRTY YEARS WITH NO CHANGE 
WHATEVER IN OWNERSHIP OR MANAGEMENT 





UR main business is the growing of unusually high grade 
stock suitable for the proper filling of Nurserymen’s Retail 
Orders. There being no standard for grading above kinds of 
stock, every grower of the same is at perfect liberty to adopt 
his own ideas for growing and grading and alter the same as 
often as he sees fit. 

Our stock this season has made very heavy growth and we 
have ordered extra boxing to meet this necessity. Box and 
packing free. 

Prices reasonable but not always lower than are generally 
quoted for light rooted stock. 

Please send us your list of wants, 


GEORGE S. JOSSELYN 


Fredonia, New York 








Our Price List 
IS NOW READY 








Are You? 


Send Us Your Want List and 
Save Money on Your 
Spring Bills 








PRICES CUT TO A FRAZZLE 





Try Us and See ! 


Jackson & Perkins Company 


“THE PREFERRED STOCK”’ 


Grown at NEWARK, in Wayne County 
New York State 
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AMERICAN 


FRUITS 








WHOLESALE ONLY 


/ | ‘HE ‘‘Faction’’ we believe in is SATISFACTTON—the kind 


that scores at both ends—yours, as well as ours. In the 








fields, and through the seasons, in the grading piles and 
through the packinghouse, WE WORK FOR THAT FACTION! 
You will not call us a ‘‘cut price’’ concern; none of that 
ambition here. People don’t plant the ‘‘prices.’’ QUALITY 
FIRST—and as high as we’re able—then, prices within reach and 
reason—that’s the way we look at it. 
Of course, by February Ist some lines are sold out, but we 
still have an OK stock of many—and maybe just what you want. 


In Light Peach, both One-Year and June 
Buds, nice little trees, magnificent roots, 
trees that will pass muster anywhere, we 
have the following in grades: 


3 to 4 feet 18 to 24 inches 

2 to 3 feet 12 to 18 inches 
BELLE OF GA. CROSBY SALWAY 
CAPT. EDE ELBERTA SNEED 
CARMAN GREENSBORO STUMP THE WORLD 
CHAIRS CHOICE MAYFLOWER TRIUMPH 
CRAWFORD'S EARLY MOUNTAIN ROSE WADDELL 


CRAWFORD’S LATE And Many Other Things 


Piease Send Your Want List. Correspondence Gets 
Immediate, Personal Attention 


Chase Nursery Company 


Huntsville, Alabama 


WHOLESALE ONLY 














Maple Avenue Nurseries 


WE wish to call the attention of the Trade 
to. our large stock of Ornamentals, 
especially : 











American Ash, Catalpa Bungeii, En- 
glish, Mossy-Cup, Pin, Red, Scarlet and 
White Oaks, Sweet Gum. @A large 
assortment of Evergreens of all sizes. 
@ Our usual fine assortment of Shrubs. 
@ Strong Everblooming Roses from 
four-inch pots, our new Christine 


Wright, a beautiful pink Climber. 


ORIENTAL PLANTS — One Year from Cuttings, FINE, from 
1 to 3 feet for Planting in Nursery Rows. 


Send for Trade List 


North Carolina Natural Peach Seed 


Send for Samples and Price 


HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


2-3-4-5 Stephen Girard Building 


2 « ‘ oO } > ) 22 
Philadelphia office } 21 South Twelfth St. 























COUNT LIST 


Two-Year CHERRY on Mahaleb 


Western Grown 








5-6 ft., 4% in. 4-5 ft., in 3%-4ft..%in. 3-4 ft. 

DYEHOUSE 432 800 500 164 

EARLY RICHMOND 1250 5800 3840 800 

ENGLISH MORELLO — 140 1000 540 

MON TMORENCY 520 3745 3705 1500 
Two Year Standard PEAR on French Stock 


s7ft. Yin. % in. \% in. 


KIEFFER 5000 6000 3000 BARTLETT 400 1000 
FRUIT TREE STOCKS 








No. 1—3-16 in. No. 2—2-16 in. No. 3 
JAPAN PEAR STOCKS 19000 38000 17000 
MAHALEB —_ — 50000 
APPPLE SEEDLINGS . Sold Sold Sold 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS ano 23395 
6 to 12 ft. to 6 ft. 
SPECIOSA CATALPA 196000 F 
SOFT MAPLE 85000 30000 
ELM 13000 
2-3 ft. 18-24 in. 12-18 in, 6-12 in, 
HONEY LOCUST 10000 12000 
OSAGE HEDGE No. 3—370000 No. 2—60000 


Full Line of Shade Trees 
Catalpa Elm Locust Maple Sycamore Ash Box Elder 








THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO. 
Winfield, Kans. 














The Best Tree Digger on Earth 














STARK 
IMPROVED 
TREE 


DIGGER 
(PATENTED) 








istantly Adjustable. | 
Strong,LIGHTEST Draft | 











Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices to 


Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Company 


Louisiana, Mo. 
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Bridgeport 
Nurseries 








Can furnish you with 
all kinds of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Stock 


For Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


Included in above are 100,000 Cherry, 2 year old. 


Correspondence and Inspection Invited 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


FRUITS 


February, 1909 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


We Still Have to Offer 
Cherry, I yr. 
3g and up. 
Peach, I yr. 


3 and up, 34 to ¥% and }4 to % 


Norway Spruce 


Transplanted, from ro to 24 in. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


STOCK IS RIGHT AND PRICES RIGHT 


Davenport Nursery Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 











SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 























35th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


Spring of 1909 


We offer a complete line of Nursery 
Stock consisting of 


Apple Althea 

Pear Hydrangea 
Plum Barberries 
Cherry Syringias 
Peach Weigelias 
Grape Clematis 
Currant Honey Suckle 
Gooseberry Wistaria 

Small Fruits Ampelopsis 
Maple Norway Roses 

Maple Schwedlerii Evergreens 
Maple Silver California Privet 
Poplar Carolina Buxus 

Poplar Volga Weeping Trees 
Elm American Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 


Black Locust Seedlings 
Fruit Tree Stocks 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Sycamore Oriental 
Sycamore American 
Mountain Ash 





Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 
see us or write. 


J.K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 








The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Hardy Varieties 


Northern Grown 


We offer the following stock, 
different sizes 


PLUMS—s5-7 and 4-5 feet; Americanas, on 
plum roots; 25 varieties; very fine. 
COMPASS CHERRY PLUM — 5-7 and 

4-5 feet. 

SMALL FRUITS—In assortment; Currants, 
Blackberries, Black Raspberries, Grapes, 
Asparagus, 2-year. 

SHADE TREES—Different sizes; Ash, Box 
Elder, Black Walnut, Birch, C. L., But- 
ternut, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Hack- 
berry, Lombardy Poplar, Soft Maple, etc. 


SEEDLINGS-—Ash, Box Elder, Elm, Black 
Walnut, Soft Maple, Golden Willow, etc. 


EVERGREENS—tTwelve varieties, differ- 


ent sizes. 


SHRUBS—Seventy-five varieties, different 
sizes. 


VINES—T welve varieties. 
HERBACEOUS—One hundred and fifty 


varieties. 
ROSES—Climbers, H. P. and Rugosas. 


APPLE TREES—A few varieties and sizes 
in limited quantity. 


Send List of Wants Early 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


1200 ACRES Established 1868 
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Established 1845 


Bryant’s Nurseries 


Our Spring List is Just 
From the Press 


W* offer a large stock of Box 
Elder, Elm, Soft Maple and Wal- 
nut seedlings. 

All sizes of Althea, Barberry Thun- 
bergii, Siberian Dogwood, Spirea Van 
Houttii, Persian and Purple Lilacs, Aza- 
leas, Clematis, Hydrangea, Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, etc. 


Ornamental Trees such as Elm, Linden, 
Norway Maple and Carolina Poplar. 


Also Cherry, Peach, Plum, Grapes, 
Currants and Gooseberries. 


Write for Prices 


Arthur Bryant & Son 


PRINCETON, ILL. 
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MILLIONS MILLLONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 
GROW amillions of straw- . 
MILLIONS I berry plants of the best MILLIONS 
. varieties. Undoubtedly ‘ 
MILLIONS that is why the leading MILLIONS 
nurserymen turn to me , 
MILLIONS when they want orders filled and MILLIONS 
filled right. _ 
MILLIONS Most of these send me their | MILLIONS 
shipping instructions and tags . 
MILLIONS | and | ship direct to their cus- | MILLIONS 
tomers: As this seems to be = 
MILLIONS | the best way for nurserymen to | MILLIONS 
have their strawberry plant . 
MILLIONS | orders handled I am preparing | MILLIONS 
to greatly improve my facilities 
MILLIONS | for this work and to make it one | MILLIONS 
of the main features of my busi- 
MILLIONS | ness. The additional charge | MILLIONS 
made for handling orders in this 
MILLIONS | manner is very small, just | MILLIONS 
enough to pay the additional ex- 
MILLIONS | pense of billing out small orders. | MILLIONS 
I also ship plants direct to nur- 
MILLIONS | serymen who wish to bill out MILLIONS 
their own orders. 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS W. W. Thomas MILLIONS 
MILLIONS Sante SS. MILLIONS 
**The Strawberry Piant Man’’ 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS MILLIONS 























Write Us for Prices on the 
Following : 


California Privet 
Catalpa Bungeii 


Weeping Mulberry 
Etc. 





2 to 3 ft. 18 to 24 in. 12 to 18 in, 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 35000 40000 50000 
CATALPA BUNGEII—Fine straight stems, 5% ft. stems 6 ft. stems 
good heads 2000 5000 

TEAS WEEPING MULBERRY-—Straight stems, 
good heads 1500 500 

SHADES *.": 
Car Load 

2% in. 2in. 1% in. yin, 1% in, tin’ 
Elm, American 500 1500 2000 2000 2000 
Hackberry 400 600 800 1000 2000 —— 
Locust (Black or Yellow) ——- — 2000 3000 5000 10000 
Maple (Silver or Soft) 500 800 1200 1500 3000 5000 
Poplar, Carolina — 100 = 200 300 1500 5000 
Lombardy — 200 200 100 100 300 
S ore 500 1000 2000 3000 3000 5000 
illow, ican Weeping -——- -— -—— 500 1000 1000 
7 Babylonica —_—_—_—_—_ - 200 500 500 
“« — Thurlow —_—-_ —_—- 100 =. 200 200 
* Wisconsin —_—_——_—_— 100 200 200 


ROSES Hardy Climbers, Extra Heavy—H. P. 
—Fine Teas-all choice, field grown. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Texas Nursery Company 


Sherman, Texas 








Evergreens 


are my leading specialty. Our soil and climate is 
acknowledged to be especially adapted for producing 
healthy, thrifty trees with an abundance of fibrous roots. 
My stock includes ‘‘Everything in Evergreens’’ from 





millions ofsmall seedlings and transplants to well formed 
specimens 2 ft. to 20 ft. in height, also many of the 
new and rarer sorts, which | propagate by grafting 
and rootéd cuttings. 


I also make a specialty of growing 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


in immense quantities such as European Larch, Catalpa, 
Black Locust, American Elm, American Linden, Horse 
Chestnut, Sweet Chestnut, Hard Maple, Norway Maples, 
Red Oak, White Oak, Burr Oak, Chestnut Oak, Black 
Oak, Birch, Beech, Ash, Box Elder etc. 


In addition to the above I have 
a complete line of 


Deciduous Shade Trees 


of all the most important varieties. Several blocks of 
Elm 24 to 5 inches in diameter with extremely well 
formed tops and straight trunks. 


D. HILL 


Evergreen Specialist 
DUNDEE, ILL. 


“Dundee Grown” Trees Have Been Famous for Over Half a Century 
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Sons Company Planter and Firmer 





At 
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Saving aie 
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Mi an Has at ° More 
7.-| a | Uniform 


fa W TA j- a Stands of 
| a fs as > | - Stocks, 
=a Grafts, 


Cuttings, 
Etc. at 
Less Cost 















Write for descriptive circular with testimonials from leading nurserymen of eighteen states of the 
Union. If they can’t get along without them, can you? Take this matter 
up at once. Have Machines for spring planting. 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., The Monroe Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 


(SEE OUR OTHER AD IN THIS PAPER) 

















The Willadean Nurseries 


Offer Spring 1909 


Large Stock of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Forest Tree Seedlings and 
Black Locust Seed. Some lines of Ornamentals and 

Shrubs will be very scarce this Spring. We have the scarce 
items, but you had better place your orders for these scarce 
articles at once. Trade list ready February, 15th. Send us your 
want list to price. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Warsaw, HentucKy 

















For Spring 1909 


We wish to call attention 
to our offerings of 
PEACH—One Year and June Buds, We invite inquiries NOW from 


buyers of June Budded peach, plum and apricot. We will bud especially to 
suit your particular wants. 


PLUM-—De Soto, Wyant and Japanese varieties. 

PEAR, CHERRY and QUINCE—As usual. 

MULBERRY-—A splendid assortment, in quantity. 
PRIVET—California and (true) Amoor River. 

ROSES—Leading Hybrid Perpetuals, also Hardy Climbers. 
MAGNOLIA-—Gracdifiora. SPIREA—Van Houttei. ALTHEAS. 





Fraser Nursery Company, Inc. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 











Number one quality 
Healthy New York 


Cherry Tr ces, Grown. Special low 


price. 


Strong, well 


Concord (irapes, rooted vines, will 


meet competition. 


Mahaleb, 


Imported Fruit Tree ee 
Sto cks, and Pear. All 


grades now 
ready to ship 


Complete General Line, ain” 


storage. 





Ask for Wholesale Price List 





The Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. Lake, Prop. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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ORNAMENTAL CRAB APPLES 


By JOHN DUNBAR, AsstsTaNT SUPERINTENDENT OF ROCHESTER PARKS 











Amongst what are popularly known as 
‘flowering trees,’’ that is, trees whose 
blossoms are a conspicuous and attractive 
feature in the garden or landseape, the 
ornamental crabs stand in the front rank. 











Blossons of Crab Apple are Always Favorites 


Most of the Japanese, Chinese, European 
and American crabs are quite hardy, and 
will stand severe cold without injury. 
Some of them have very showy fruits in 
the Fall, and most of them are strongly 
characteristic in branching and foliage. 

In the following notes we will mention 
a few of the best of them, and refer to 
them in the order of merit, although that 
perhaps is somewhat difficult as they are 
all beautiful. 

The Japanese Crab; Malus floribunda; 
forms a handsome spreading tree from 15 
to 18 feet tall, and 25 feet in spread of 
branches, with dark green ovate leaves. 
The elusters of richly rose-tinted blossoms 
are produced in superlative abundance, 
and appear with the leaves from May 20th 
to 25th. The flower buds before they ex- 
pand have a rich reddish tinge, and look 
quite attractive. The small pea-shaped 
apples, on long stalks, ripen to a dull 
yellowish color in October and November, 
and eling to the branches the greater part 
of the winter. They are not so showy as 
the fruits of some other crab apples. A 
well developed specimen of the Japanese 
crab in full bloom is a sight to be remem- 
bered. There is a variety of M. floribunda 
known as atrosanguinea, with dark pur- 
plish red blossoms which is singularly 
beautiful. When the two are grown side 
by side they stand out in remarkably har- 
monious contrast to each other. 

The Siberian Crab; Malus baccata; has 
an erect habit of growth, and has large, 





handsome, deep green leaves, which bear 
a strong resemblance to the common ap- 
ple. This crab apple is very variable, but 
the typical forms have large pure white 
blossoms, and bloom about the same time 
as the Japanese Crab. Owing to its vari- 
able characteristics, it is exceedingly di- 
verse in the size and color of its fruits. 
Forms may often be seen with apples 
varying from red to yellow, and sometimes 
as large as marbles. The typical apples 
are about twice as large as peas. 

The Chinese Crab; Malus spectabilis; 
has a somewhat thin upright branching 
habit. The flower clusters are extremely 
beautiful, displaying a rich reddish rose 
tinge when fully open. In the bud they 
are crimson red. It comes into flower 
after the middle of May. The yellowish 
red fruits are quite showy. The common 
forms of the Chinese Crab in eultivation 
have semi-double flowers, and the single 
flowered typical form is rarely seen. The 
habit of growth of the Chinese Crab is not 
perhaps as characteristic as some of the 
other crabs, but the singular beauty of its 
flowers render it particularly desirable. 

The Garland Crab; Malus coronarius; 
our own beautiful native, is a handsome 
ornamental subject. In fact we ought to 
regard it as a gem. The large, fragrant, 
showy, blush white to pinkish rose blos- 
soms in the last week in May, and the first 
of June, present a charming appear- 
anee. The ovate leaves, which sometimes 
are triangular in outline, are deep green, 
and in the sturdy, somewhat angular 
branching habits, the Garland Crab is 
strongly characteristic and ornamental. 
The apples are from % to 114 inches in 


diameter, and ripen late in the season, 
and are greenish yellow in color, and not 
particularly ornamental. 

The Western Prairie Crab; Malus Iven- 
sis; bears a strong resemblance to the Gar 
land Crab, but it does not appear to be 
much in cultivation. The variety of it, 
known as Bechtel’s Double Flowering 
Crab, however, is deservedly popular 
wherever its merits as a small flowering 
tree are appreciated. The clusters of 
showy double flowers are produced freely 
in a small state. 

The Dwarf or Toringo Crab; Malus 
Toringo; from Japan is a showy flowering 
species with pinkish white flowers on 
slender stalks. The leaves on young 
shoots are deeply cut or lobed. The small 
apples are not much larger than peas. It 
bears a strong resemblance to M. fiori- 
bunda, but is much smaller growing in 
habit, and well adapted to situations 
where a small growing crab would be de- 
sirable. 

Hall’s Crab; Malus Halliana; another 
species from Japan, and known sometimes 
under the name of M. Parkmanni, has clus- 
ters of showy rose-colored nodding blos- 
soms, which are very conspicuous when 
fully expanded, and very charming when 
in bud. It has dark purplish apples about 
the size of peas. The leaves are dark green 
of a thick leathery texture, and persist 
until quite late in the Fall. It is quite 
hardy in Rochester, but it is perhaps more 
tender than any of the other crabs men- 
tioned. There are good specimens of 
Hall’s Crab in Genesee Valley Park, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 














The Japanese Crab in Bloom 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


An international monthly Nursery Trade Journal, 
circulating throughout the United States and Canada 
and in foreign countries, covering every branch of 
the industry. A Business Journal for Business Men. 








PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. C. GOODWIN, E. J. SEAGER, 
Editor and Manager Treasurer 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year. In advance, - - - - $1.00 
To Foreign Countries, In advance, - . 1.50 
Single Copies, - - - - - 15 


Adveiing rates will be sent upon application. Advertise- 
ments should reach this office by the 2oth of the month pre- 
vious to date of publication. 


Drafts on New York, or postal orders, instead of checks 
are requested. 


Correspondence from all points and articles of all kinds, of 
nterest to the Nursery Trade, and allied topics are solicited. 





Rochester, N. Y., February, 1909. 





A Personal Chat 


When I started in on American Fruits, 
a little more than a year ago, I said that 
I would be candid in all matters. I have 
tried to follow that policy and the results 
have more than repaid me. Guess I’ll con- 
tinue it, so let me tell you the time I have 
had to get out the directory which should 
be in your hands by this time. The idea of 
a directory came to me last April. I con- 
sulted different ones on the subject and 
my encouragement was that it could never 
be done and done right inside of three 
years at hard labor. That three years at 
hard labor sounded like a judge sending 
a man over the road for the same period 
of time. Well, I took my sentence and 
started in. You all know what an insipid 
little thing my first directory was—not 
more than thirty-two pages. It was hard 
work getting it together, but I was not 
discouraged and immediately started in on 
the next one. Collecting the names of all 
the nurserymen in the country, I sent out 
more than 5,000 letters last July and 


August. In September I sent out a like 
number. In October I followed with more. 


In November I sent out 5,000 return postal 
cards. I thought then that I could get my 
directory out by November. Nurserymen 
in all parts of the country refused to an- 
swer my requests for information and 
more postal ecards went out. The answers 
came in slowly and on December Ist I be- 
lieved I could issue by January Ist. Well, 
I could have done so, but there would 
have been too many errors. I set to work 
sending out more postals to eliminate the 
errors. I know that there will be errors 
in the present issue, but notwithstanding, 
[ feel that it will be the most accurate 
directory ever issued for nurserymen. I 
want every person who gets one of these 
directories to look it over carefully and 
see if he can find any mistakes. If he can 
ind will notify me, I will publish the cor- 
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rections in the next issue of American 
Fruits. In faet, Ameriean Fruits and the 
directory will go hand in The 
directory will come out annually and the 
magazine monthly. By working the two 
together I shall be able to keep the diree- 
tory strictly up-to-date. 

The experience of the last year has 
taught me much. It has taught me that 
at some time somebody has handed the 


hand. 


nurserymen a lemon, if I may use slang. 
I realize that this feeling of distrust must 
be overcome. I think the present directory 
will do much to remove any doubts that 
may have existed. It also came home to 
me that I must have a system to keep 
track of these thousands of names. I have 
incorporated such a system in my office. 
I also learned that I must make the diree- 
tory a part of my daily work; therefore, 
I am now at work on the next directory. 

In the next directory I want to tell just 
what a man does, so that no one shall 
waste postage in sending circulars to those 
not entitled to them. If you will help me 
I ean do this. Will you help? 

H. C. GOODWIN. 





An Opening for the Fool-Killer 


The following signed article appears in 
the Bismarek, N. D., ‘‘Tribune.’’ After 
reading it over the editor of American 
Fruits wonders where the nurserymen 
come in. The writer of the article, F. R. 
Simmons, gives the snap away when he 
says, ‘‘The farmer has all to gain and 
nothing to lose.’’ How about the nursery- 
men? According to the terms of the pro- 
posed bill nurserymen would have prac- 
tically all their money tied up and receive 
no interest for it. On the other hand, the 
farmer has every chance in the world to 
avoid his obligations and leave the nur- 
serymen bankrupt. We would like to 
have Mr. Simmons answer these questions : 

Would he sell a man $100 worth of sugar 
to be paid for at the end of five years, 
without interest, providing the buyer was 
satisfied with the sugar? 

What is to prevent the buyer of trees 
under this bill from beating the state and 
beating the nurserymen without chance of 
recovery, providing the latter have carried 
out their part of the bargain? 

Who is to be the judge whether the 
buyer has done his part? 

Who is going to hold the thermometer 
to see whether the mereury goes below the 
point designated in the contract? 

If Mr. Simmons sold a man a bicycle 
would he consider it his duty to give the 
man lessons in riding if he had already 
given printed instructions? 

Why, if stock proves untrue to name, 
should the buyer be permitted to have it 
for nothing? Why shouldn’t it go back 
to the nurseryman? 

Who shall pay the fee of 25 cents for 
filing the papers? 
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Why does Mr. Simmons propose such a 
bill? Is he a justice of the peace? 

How much in exeess of present prices 
shall the buyer be asked to pay for stock? 

What will the nurserymen live on while 
they are waiting for the buyer to decide 
whether he is satisfied or not? 

The article containing the suggestion 
for this fool measure follows: 
Scientific Planting. 
am far wrong when 
bush that has suc- 


hundred dollars in 
expended by the 


Legislation to Encourage 


Now I 
I say for every 
cessfully borne fruit one 
money and labor has been 
people of our state. 

Since some have grown trees and fruit suc- 
cessfully it shows it can be done. All the peo- 
ple need is to know how. This is best learned 
by getting the nurseryman and farmer equally 
interested in the results. In other words value 
received or no pay. Some way of having the 
scientific tree planter supervise the work until 
the farmer has learned the art. 

No honest nurseryman who understands his 
business, will hesitate a moment in accepting 
these terms. No farmer desiring trees and 
fruit can ask for a better proposition, as he has 
all to gain and nothing to lose. Here is a sug- 
gestion for such a bill: 

Any resident of North Dakota owning unin- 
cumbered real estate, having inclosed a tract 
of land with a woven wire fence not less than 
five feet high, with strength of wire and size 
of mesh sufficient to prevent destructive ani- 
mals from entering the enclosure, may enter 
into a written agreement with a tree planter 
for planting and preparing the ground select- 
ing the nursery stock and replanting the fol- 
lowing season, any that may fail to grow, cul- 
tivating, pruning, protecting and general care 
of hedges, shade trees, shrubbery, vines, plants 
and flowers about the home grounds, fruit 
garden, nut and fruit orchard, grove, shelter, 
belt and shade trees along the highways and 
other lines, for a period of not less than two 
or more than five succeeding seasons success- 
ful growth. The price shall be agreed upon 
before planting, which shail become due at the 
expiration of said period. This amount shall 
not draw interest at any time. 

The nursery stock and fruit borne thereon 
shall remain the property of the tree planter 
until paid for and no other security shall be 
required or given, 

If the owner of said inclosure fails to pay 
for said nursery stock at the expiration of said 
period, the tree planter or his authorized agent 
may enter said inclosure and remove the 
nursery stock forfeited or paid for. 

The owner of the inclosure may become the 
owner of the nursery stock or any part of it 
at any time after it has made two succeeding 
seasons of successful growth. 

There shall be incorporated in the articles 
of agreement a plat of said inclosure locating 
it by range, township, section, quarter-section 
and sub-division of quarter-section. It shall 
designate the quality, kind, variety, size, age 
(caliper measure at the ground) hardness (re- 
sistance of drought, early or late frost, degrees 
of cold it will stand, maturity of the wood 
bark, leaf and seed buds before killing frost), 
shape and vigor of growth. The size, color, 
quality, productiveness, time of ripening and 
keeping qualities of the fruit. The location and 
price of each tree, bush, vine, plant or flower. 

If the tree planter fails to replant the fol- 
lowing season any that may fail to grow, and 
for each season the space remains vacant, he 
forfeits title to the owner of the inclosure, 
other nursery stock successfully growing in 
the inclosure of equal value to be selected by 
the owner of the inclosure at the time of said 
failure to plant, 

If at the expiration of said period any prove 
not true to name or as described in the ar- 
ticles of agreement, they shall become the 
property of the owner of the said inclosure. 

All replanted nursery stock shall be culti- 
vated and cared for the same number of sea- 
sons as were required for the original planting. 

The articles of agreement shall be acknowl- 
edged before a justice of the peace or other 
officer authorized to administer oaths, and 
filed with the township clerk or in any unor- 
ganized township with the county auditor who 
shall receive twenty-five cents for filing. A 
duplicate of the agreement shall be retained by 
each of the contracting parties. 


do not believe I 
tree and 


F. R. SIMMONS. 
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The ability to grow paying farm crops 
in semi-arid regions has been abundantly 
demonstrated, but not so much attention 
has been given to the question, ‘‘Can a 
fair supply be grown under such condi- 
tions ?”’ 

In the month of December, the writer 
visited the Apple Exposition at Spokane, 
Wash., meeting old time friends who have 
engaged in growing fruit, as well as in 
general farming. Where the average an- 
nual rainfall was only 12 inches, they have 
found it entirely practicable to grow crops 
of wheat by conserving the moisture. They 
seed alternate years, growing a crop every 
other year, and have not only succeeded 
in growing a family supply of fruit, but 
something to sell, under these limited con- 
ditions of rainfall. 

At this meeting I examined with much 
interest the very fine display of fruit 
grown under the supervision of Mr. C. L. 
Smith, a gentleman who is supervising a 
number of commercial orchards for large 
landed interests, the object being to de- 
monstrate that fruit could be grown in the 
neighborhood of Spokane, not only in 
family supply, but in commercial quan- 
tities, and this with a rainfall so limited 
as to place the district within the so-called 
‘‘semi-arid regions.’’ Under the general 
supervision of Mr. Smith these lands are 
prepared and cultivated the same as for 
the production of a farm crop. After 
planting, cultivation was such as to carry 
a loose surface from April to September. 
The fruit displayed on the tables indicated 
that the fruit grown under the supervision 
of Mr. Smith was but little inferior to that 
grown in the far-famed valleys of Yakima 
and Wenatchee; the simple fact being that 
fruit of excellent quality can be grown in 
any district that secures an ample supply 
of moisture, whether the moisture is con- 
served by suitable methods of culture or 
whether it is applied by irrigation. 

On the elevated table lands of western 
Kansas William McCallum is farming a 
tract where the depth to water is 150 feet. 
This gentleman is successfully growing 
orchards and has secured encouraging re- 
sults. His method is to reserve for the 
orchard trees planted, all the moisture he 
ean conserve in the entire area devoted 
to orchard ; that is he does not allow weeds 
to grow and does not attempt to grow 
any crop in the orchard, giving frequent 
surface culture. Under this method, he 
finds that he is able to conserve a consid- 
erable percentage of the rain which falls 
annually. A young orchard does not ab- 
stract nearly so much moisture from the 
ground as a farm crop of any kind. Mr. 
McCallum has succeeded in storing up a 
sufficient amount of moisture to soak 
downward to the depth of 15 feet. It will 
be readily apparent to anyone that when 
moisture to the depth of 15 feet has been 
stored under an orchard, it is then as fav- 
orably cireumstanced as an orchard under 
an irrigation system. 

Mr. Daniel Stauffer, on the elevated 
table lands of Banner county, Nebraska, 
was a reader of Mr. H. W. Campbell’s 
early publications, became interested in 
his methods, purchased a_ sub-surface 
packer and surface working machinery 

and began farming under that system. This 





gentleman in his old eastern home had 
been accustomed to growing fruit, and, 
therefore, felt that Nebraska would not be 
a suitable home for him, unless he could 
raise fruit in his new location. The writer 
supplied him with 300 cherry trees and an 
orchard of apple, cherry and plum, also 
some other fruit, with the result that he 
was able to develop a cherry orchard as 
thrifty and vigorous as any in the western 
portion of the state. He was able to 
secure fruit, not only for his family use, 
but has been able to market fruit in com- 
mereial quantities. The control of the 














The Siberian Crab 


orchard has passed to his son, on account 
of the decease of the elder Staffer and the 
young man finds that it is entirely prac- 
ticable to conserve a sufficient amount of 
moisture to grow fruit by the methods of 
soil culture taught in Campbell’s Scientific 
Farmer. 

In two eases, in Nebraska, we have 
found that where large orchards had been 
planted, and the planters were ambitious 
to grow a successful orchard under semi- 
arid conditions, they succeeded in storing 
more moisture than was really good for 
the orchard, demonstrating that it is pos- 
sible to conserve moisture in such quan- 
tities, by these methods and by unwisely 
cultivating too late in the summer, as to 
keep the trees growing too late in the 
summer and thus to be unripe and in con- 
dition to be caught by the first severe 
weather of oncoming winter. These two 
illustrations indicate that it is not wise 
to keep up this intensive cultivation later 
than the 10th of August. If at this sea- 
son of the year, there should be an abun- 
dant supply of soil moisture conserved, 
there is litle harm, perhaps a benefit, in 
allowing some weed growth to spring up, 
which should have a tendeney to check 
the rank growth of the trees and to com- 





The weeds 
eatech the 


pel them to ripen their wood. 
also serve as a cover to 
winter snow. 

At the State Experiment Station at Per- 
dum, near the corner of Cherry county, 
Nebraska, T. C. Jackson has found in his 
experience that more soil moisture can be 
stored than the orchard really needs, and 
harm resulted from late 
growth and unripe wood. In his orehard 
in 1899, pear trees put on a growth of five 
feet, a vigor of growth which is unsafe in 
any portion of the state. 

At this station, Mr. Jackson planted 148 
varieties of fruit and forest trees, shrubs 
and plants for the purpose of testing their 
adaptibility to this portion of the state 
and also to ascertain whether it is prac- 
ticable by the methods of culture, suited 
to semi-arid regions to retain a sufficient 
amount of moisture for healthful growth. 
This orchard is located on an elevated 
table land. 

On sandy lands of the old Timber Claim 
period, during which the writer planted 
more than 7,000,000 trees in western 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado, and eulti- 
vated them for four years. It was found 
that there was never any trouble in con- 
serving moisture enough to secure vigor- 
ous growth of trees in sandy, loam soil, 
when the ordinary methods of planting 
these timber claim contracts were carried 
out. This plan was to select the most 
suitable tract on the particular section, 
break the prairie, back set, disk and pul- 
verize the soil, and under such methods of 
work, we never had any trouble in secur- 
ing a stand of timber. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the owner, under the impres- 
sion that he could grow trees on low bot- 
tom land better than on higher ground, 
had caused the necessary ten acres to be 
broken on the low river flats, feeling sure 
that if he were within three to five feet 
of water, he would have no difficulty in 
growing forest trees, on which to make 
final proof and acquire the land. It not 
infrequently happened, however, that 
these low lying lands developed alkali, 
sometimes in sufficient quantities to de- 
stroy healthy root system growth, and the 
only contracts that we had in the entire 
series that gave us any trouble were 
where we attempted to utilize the break- 
ing performed and which had been located 
on the low bottoms and proved to be dif- 
ficult to handle on account of the alkali. 

During the past summer, the writer 
found black locust timber growing in very 
loose sand, nearly white sand, land so 
poor that corn would not attain a growth 
in a season of more than three feet, too 
poor to grow ears of corn, and noted un- 
der conditions like this, black locust trees 
in five years attained a diameter of four 
inches, thus demonstrating that a tree can 
be grown where the land is too poor for 
farm crops. The writer has been satisfied 
from long experience that if you do not 
plant too many trees per acre, it is quite 
practicable to plant orchard trees and 
shade trees with an amount of moisture 
that would not be sufficient to produce a 
farm crop. Those who are reading Camp- 
bell’s Scientific Farmer, may have noticed 
the first page of the July, 1908, number. 
This represents a portion of an orchard 


soil 


has sometimes 
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planted on the Pomeroy Experiment Sta- 
tion in western Kansas. The writer sup- 
plied the trees and plants for this enter- 
prise and Mr. W. H. Campbell, by skillful 
culture, produced the fine orchard de- 
picted in this number. 


Methods of Planting 

On western table lands it has been tound 
wise to deeply plow the ground, at least 
in the rows where the trees are to be 
planted, to as great a depth as ean readily 
be secured and in planting to plant six or 
eight inches deeper than the trees were 
originally grown in the nursery row. It 
is not wise to fill the row level, at once, 
but let the summer’s cultivation work to 
those trees, so that at the end of the sea- 
son’s culture, the ground will be nearly 
level. Should the surface of the soil slope 
slightly towards the row of trees, it is all 
the better, as the drift of rainfall, in heavy 
showers, would be toward the trees. 

In planting fruit trees or shade trees in 
semi-arid regions, it will be found wise to 
give a half more room than you would use 
in eastern Nebraska. Instead of planting 
cherry trees 14 to 16 feet apart, plant them 
20 feet apart and apple trees 25 feet apart, 
then by giving suitable culture, the moist- 
ure of the entire acreage is divided among 
a lessened number of trees. 

We would favor the planting of shelter 
be'ts to the south and west and north of 
the orchard planted, and strongly advise 
the planting of at least one row of lofty 
growing trees on the east side of the pro- 
posed orchard. This belt of, timber will 
grow in height more rapidly than the 
orchard and if planted the same season as 
the orchard is set, will develop a proper 
amount of shelter. The object of the lofty 
growing trees on the east side is to pro- 
tect the orchard from the rays of the 
morning sun. In ease the orehard in 
bloom, or after fruit has set, suffers from 
a cold wave and a temperature below 
freezing point, if the rays of the morning 
sun ean be kept off the trees until half-past 
seven or eight o’elock, allowing the tem- 
perature to raise more slowly, it will oft- 
times be found that the crop of fruit has 
been saved. 

The use of the smudge in part lies in its 
keeping the rays of the morning sun from 
the orchard. The benefit from coal or oil 
heaters, however, is two-fold, a heavy pall 
of smoke hanging over the orchard in some 
degree lessens the radiation of heat, the 
same as in a cloudy night there is less loss 
of earth’s heat, and to this is added the 
measure of actual warmth developed by 
the combustion of the coal or oil. Experi- 
ments have shown that from 40 to 60 fire- 
pots used per acre, it was possible to raise 
the temperature eight degrees. It is very 
rare that the late spring freezes decreases 
the temperature more than eight degrees 
below the freezing point, hence. any meth- 
od whether by coal heater, oil heater, fires 
of brush, stable litter, any old trash that 
should create heat enough and develop a 
sufficient amount of smoke to guard 
against eight degrees of frost, will be 
found sufficient to save the fruit. One 
other benefit is found. There seems to 
be less loss from freezing weather when 
there is a cireulation of air and fires in 
any number, even a small number, tend 
to create currents of air and to be helpful 
in some degree. 





Kellogg’s Nursery, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, is mailing its spring price list. It is 
in the form of a well illustrated booklet. 
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Scene in Mr. Pickett’s Cherry Orchard 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Horticultural Inspectors 
held recently in Baltimore, Md., F. L. 
Washburn, state entomologist of Minne- 
sota, was elected president and T. P. Sy- 
mons, College Park, Md., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The State Horticul- 
tural Society concluded its fiftieth annual 
meeting here January 19th, after electing 
these officers: President, Gabriel Heister, 
Harrisburg ; vice-presidents, W. T. Creasy, 
Catawissa; F. H. Fassett, Meshoppen; R. 
M. Elden, Aspers; corresponding secre- 
tary, Wm. P. Brinton, Christiana; treas- 
urer, Edwin W. Thomas, king of Prussia. 


At a meeting of the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society Clarence Wedge, the well- 
known Albert Lea nurseryman, conducted 
a discussion on ‘‘How to Make Horticul- 
ture Pay in Minnesota.’’ The discussion 
was participated in by several of the most 
prominent nursery owners of the state. 
E. C. Packer of Plainview, spoke at some 
length on ‘‘Tree Grafting, and Does It 
Pay?’’ This provoked considerable dis- 
cussion, varied views of the matter being 
taken by those present. About 200 nur- 
serymen were in attendance at the con- 
vention, and it is considered one of the 
most successful that the association has 
ever held. 


The Kansas Horticultural Society at its 
annual meeting at Topeka resolved to urge 
an appropriation of $13,000 by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of carrying on the 
fight against San Jose seale. Secretary 
Walter Wellhouse was re-elected, the fol- 
lowing officers being chosen for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Edwin Snyder, Tope- 
ka; vice-president, E. G. Hoover, Wichita; 
secretary, Walter Wellhouse, Topeka; 
treasurer, Clarence Holsinger, Rosedale; 
trustee, First district, F. W. Dixon, Hol- 
ton; Second district, C. V. Holsinger, Rose- 
dale; Third, F. L. Kenoyer, Independenee ; 
Fourth, C. C. Cook, Eskridge; Fifth, Al- 
bert Dickens, Manhattan; Sixth, J. J. 
Alexander, Norton; Seventh, C. A. Black- 
moor, Sharon, and Eighth, Geo. A. Blair, 
Mulvane; entomologists, Prof. 8. J. Hunt- 
er, Lawrence; Prof. T. J. Headlee, Man- 
hattan; microscopist, Prof. Bernard B. 
Smyth, Topeka. 


The Williston Fruit & Nursery Company 
has been established at Williston, S. D. 


Lynchburg, Vt.—The State Hortieul- 
tural Society elected the following offi- 
cers: President, W. W. Sproule, Augusta 
county; vice-presidents, W. A. MeComb, 
Augusta county, James Dickie, Roseland ; 
H. C. Wyser, Dublin; Dr. W. L. MeCue, 
Greenwood; J. B. Watkins, Hallsboro; J. 
L. Meemay, Cloverdale; secretary and 
treasurer, Walter Whately; recording sec- 
retary, Prof. H. L. Price, Blacksburg. 


Miss Bess Kerr, daughter of Jno. S. 
Kerr, vice-president of the Texas Nursery 
Co., Sherman, Tex., was operated on for 
appendicitis January 14th. A letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Kerr on January 19th, says 
Miss Kerr was rapidly recuperating from 
the ordeal. She showed remarkable cour- 
age, entering the operating room smiling 
and indulged in jesting with the surgeon 
before being placed under the influence of 
the anesthetic. 


San Antonio, Tex.—‘The cold spell of 
last week has clearly proven that if fruit 
growers in southwest Texas confine them- 
selves to the Satsuma and Dugat varieties 
of oranges they will have nothing to fear,’’ 
said Edward W. Knox, ex-president of the 
State Horticultural Society and owner of 
a large nursery in this city, yesterday. 
‘*These, no doubt, are the best oranges we 
can grow in this country, because they are 
hardy trees. Take these varieties and 
graft them by budding onto the citrus 
trifoliata and you will get trees that can 
weather a lower temperature than ever 
falls to the lot of this district. This by 
reason that the citrus trifoliata is a de- 
ciduous plant. (Its sap falls early in the 


winter and does not rise again until 
spring.) Grafting the Satsuma and Dugat 


buds on this tree results, of course, to a 
large extent, in the continuance of this 
process, and, consequently, the tree is less 


liable to be damaged by frost. It is the 
freezing of the sap in the trunk and 


branches that kills the tree. Our fruit 
growers had better keep this in mind, or 
else they may have to pay heavily for their 
experiments. On the whole, it is the best 
policy to stick to the Japanese oranges be- 
eause invariably they are hardier than 
those we get from Mexico.”’ 
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CHERRY ORCHARDING IN OHIO | 














Below is given in full a paper on grow- 
ing eherries in Ohio, read before the re- 
cent meeting of the Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association at Columbus, Ohio, by A. R. 
Pickett of G. S. Pickett & Son, proprietors 
of the Clyde Nursery, Clyde, Ohio: 

Having had very little time in which 
to prepare a paper on this subject, I will 
have to content myself, and ask your in- 
dulgenee, by simply giving you a few 
pointers, which during my observation and 
experience of the past twenty years, have 
instilled themselves into my very thought 
and life. 

Being, as some of you know, one of the 
partners in the ‘‘THighland Cherry Farm,”’ 
consisting of 80 acres of cherries, at Clyde, 
Sandusky county, in the northern part of 
Ohio, I have been brought into close touch 
with nearly every phase of the problem, 
and while I feel quite satisfied in my own 
mind as regarding certain conditions that 
must be met, there are other phases of the 
question upon which I have not fully sat- 
isfied myself. 

In the first place, there is no use of 
planting a cherry orchard, unless we have 
the proper soil for their highest develop- 
ment. It is not only simply throwing your 
money away in the purchase and planting 
of your trees, but you will find, after sev- 
eral years of seemingly bright and encour- 
aging visions, that your trees are not in 
their proper location, or climatic condi- 
tions. 

The proper soil for cherry trees is a 
gravel or sandy soil, and if underlaid with 
limestone, so much the better, as it makes 
the best kind of drainage, and cherry trees, 
above all others, will not thrive with their 
feet in water. I have seen trees make a 
luxuriant growth on clay and black loam 
soil for four or five years, and then nearly 
stop growing and the cherries would be 
small and decidedly wormy, while on the 
sandy soil near by the cherries would be 
practically free from worms and nearly 
double in size. 

Regarding varieties, that would depend 
upon the size of orchard. In a large 
orchard I would plant the following vari- 
eties, ripening in the order named: Dye 
House, Early Richmond, Large Montmor- 
ency and Wragg. I would do this in order 
to prolong the time of picking, which, you 
will find is the most serious proposition 
you will have to face. If a small orchard 
of five to ten acres, I would confine myself 
to Early Richmond and Montmoreney al- 
most exclusively. The Dye House are fine 
growing trees and good yielders, and a 
little smaller in size than the Early Rich- 
mond, having a very small pit, but they 
have always paid me well. The Wragg 
are very late. They resemble the English 
Morello in fruit and appearance and 
growth of trees. They are very sour, 
somewhat larger, and fine looking cherries. 


Were I planting to get quick results, T 
should plant nothing but good strong two- 
year-old trees, and then push them along 
lively, but if I were in no hurry to have 
them come into bearing, having sufficient 
income to carry me along, I should plant 
good strong one-year trees and head them 
quite low, making trees that have many 
good characteristics, namely: being low, 


they are more easily sprayed and the fruit 
is more rapidly gathered. While most 
people plant their cherry trees from 16 to 
20 feet apart, it is entirely too close. The 
trees in our orchard are planted 25 feet 
apart each way, taking 70 trees to the 
acre. This will give the trees more room 
to spread out, and they will bear more 
fruit on the lower limbs, a condition which 
is very desirable, and I think you will get 
more bushels of fruit to the acre, when 
trees are this far apart. 

I should keep the ground thoroughly 
cultivated during the forepart of the sea- 
son for several years, keeping a fine dust 
muleh all over the field. Having a large 
bank barn 113 feet long on farm, we have 
an ideal place for feeding cattle, making 
all the manure we possibly can to put on 
the land. We find that a manure’ spreader 
‘loes far better work than the old way, by 


Then clip it several times during the sea- 
son and let the grass remain on the land 
to act as a mulch, and not only hold the 
moisture, but act as a fertilizer as well. 
The trimming of the tree should begin 
at planting. I should leave four branches, 
well distributed about the tree, besides the 
main stem of the tree; and each year af- 
terwards do very little thinning out of the 
top, so as to let the sunlight penetrate the 
center of the tree, that the fruit may ripen 
more evenly and thereby make it unneces 
sary to go over the tree twice in picking 
the fruit. Do not trim off the outside lower 
branches, as that has a tendency to make 
the tree grow taller and bring the fruit 
further from the ground—a very deplor- 
able state of affairs in my opinion. Where 
two limbs cross and rub against each other 
always remove one of the limbs, as the 
black-knot is liable to start at such a place 





Cherry Orchard 


hand, spreading it more evenly and coy- 
ering more ground. I should also advise 
feeding the cattle good clover hay, instead 
of corn fodder, as manure made from 
clover makes a much better grade of 
manure, and while that is our main object 
in feeding, we should feed to get the best 
results possible out of the manure. I would 
also strongly recommend unleached wood 
ashes as a fertilizer for cherry trees, but 
do not let any of it touch the body of the 
tree, or it will ruin it. 

There is probably no doubt but what 
the trees will grow faster and do somewhat 
better if you do not crop the ground be- 
tween the trees the first few years after 
planting, but it can safely be carried on 
for about six years, providing you give 
good cultivation and apply fertilizer each 
year. Would advise sweet corn the first 
year, on aecount of shading the ground, 
thereby holding moisture. After the first 
year you ean plant potatoes, cabbage, 
squash or strawberries. Currants also do 
well in an orchard if manured heavily. 
After the sixth vear I should seed the 
orchard down to clover, letting it stand 
for two years, then plow the clover under 
and re-seed to clover and blue grass, al- 
lowing that. to grow as a permanent sod. 





at Picking Time 


We are never troubled with the black- 
knot or San Jose scale. The only enemy 
with which we have to contend is the shot- 
hole fungus. But we find this very easy 
to control by spraying with the Bordeaux 
mixture about four times during the sea- 
son—the first time just after the blossoms 
fall, second spraying just after gathering 
the fruit, and third spraying about three 
weeks later, and the fourth application 
about three weeks afterwards. Being 
treated this way we have no trouble in 
holding the foliage a dark green up until 
eut by the frost. 

We practice spraying our cherry trees 
the same way in our nursery rows, thereby 
getting fine blocks of healthy trees, much 
superior to those not thus treated. We 
have about 15 acres of the orchard plante.! 
to strawberries, and when we are spraying 
the cherry trees we also give the straw- 
berries a coating of the mixture, 
thereby securing healthy foliage and a fine 
growth of young plants for shipping te 
our customers. 

In picking we place a man in the orch- 
ard with every 25 pickers to move the lad- 
ders for those not able to do it themselves ; 
also to see that they finish picking the tree 
thoroughly, and do not skip past a tree 


rood 
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should there happen to be less fruit on it. 
We aim to have sheds centrally located 
in different parts of the orchard, so that 
the pickers will not have far to carry their 
fruit. The pickers pick in five-quart pails 
and then empty them into quart boxes be- 
fore bringing them into the shed, thereby 
making less work for the packers, two of 
whom are kept busy packing and giving 
out tickets to about 50 pickers. 

We ship in 24, 32 and 60-quart crates. 
The street cars run right in front of the 
farm, and three express cars each way 
daily will stop at our platform and load 
on the fruit, sa.ing us any hauling to 
town. 

As to the outlook of the cherry problem, 
it is a little difficult to determine definite- 
ly. We all know that the sections of the 
country where cherries attain their high- 
est perfection is limited in extent and for 
that reason alone I think we are perfectly 
safe in planting out orchards. On account 
of the failure of the cherry crop the past 
three years in our immediate section there 
has been a gradual letting up in the plant- 
ing of cherry orchards. But we probably 
have as many trees planted within a radius 
of ten miles of Clyde as we can safely rely 
on getting picked when we have a big 
erop. I think I am safe in saying that 
there are at least 20,000 cherry trees with- 
in that radius, or about 300 acres devoted 
exclusively to that one fruit. 


We all know that there is nothing much 
finer than a warm cherry pie or pudding; 
also put up as canned fruit, nothing ex- 
eels them. Nearly every family all over 
the country is anxious to procure them, 
and many are deprived of them on account 
of high prices or seareity of crop. While 
we do not look for the high prices which 
we have been securing for the past few 
years to continue, still we can raise them 
for considerable less money and still keep 
the wolf from the door. 


Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 





The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association held 
its second annual meeting at Northern 
Hotel, Columbus, O., in the afternoon and 
evening of January 13th. There was a 
good attendance of the nurserymen of the 
state, Lake county being especially well 
represented. Several members of the state 
inspection force met with the nurserymen 
and matters of inspection, fumigation, etc., 
were generally discussed. There was also 
had a very able paper on cherry culture 
by A. R. Pickett of Clyde, O., published 
elsewhere. 

A resolution was passed asking the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture for a larger 
appropriation for the division of nursery 
and orchard inspection, as the nurseries 
in Ohio have increased from 241 inspected 
in 1902, to 691 inspected in 1908. 


Another resolution was also passed en- 
dorsing the change in the tariff law as 
presented to the ways and means commit- 
tee by the tariff committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen; and urging 
all members to use their influence with 
their Congressmen to secure its passage. 

In the evening supper was served to the 
members of the association in the private 
dining room at the hotel and was a very 
enjoyable feature of the meeting. Every- 
one expressed themselves as heartily in 
favor of the yearly meeting and adjourn- 
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ed, determined to make the next meeting 
better in every way than the one preceed- 
ing. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. W. MeNary, Dayton, 0O.; 
vice-president, A. R. Pickett, Clyde, O.; 
secretary, W. B. Cole, Painesville, O.; 
treasurer, W. N. Searff, New Carlisle, O. 


Western New York Horticultural Society 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
was held at Rochester, N. Y., January 23d 
to 26th. There were more than 1,500 fruit- 
growers and nurserymen in attendance. 
It was considered the most successful con- 
vention in the history of the society. The 
result of the election of officers and the 
appointment of committees follows: 














Nothing so Lucious as a Bunch of Ripe Cherries 


Officers—President, William C. Barry, 
Rochester; vice-president, S. D. Willard, 
Geneva; J. 8. Woodward, Lockport; S. W. 
Wadhams, Clarkson; Albert Wood; seere- 
tary-treasurer, John Hall, Rochester. 





Committees—Executive, C. M. Hooker, 
Rochester; W. K. Bell, Brighton; D. 


Bogue, Medina; I. H. Dewey, Rochester ; 
H. S. Wiley, Cayuga. Botany and plant 
diseases, Prof. F. C. Stewart, Geneva; Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, Ithaca; C. H. Stuart, New- 
ark; Willis T. Mann, Barker; Prof. Samuel 
Fraser, Geneseo. Chemistry, Dr. L. L. 
Van Slyke, Geneva; Dr. Samuel A. Latti- 
more, Rochester; Prof. I. P. Roberts, 
Ithaca. Entomology, Prof. P. J. Parrott, 
Geneva; Prof. M. V. Slingerland, Ithaca; 
Prof. E. P. Felt, Albany; J. F. Rose, South 
Byron; J. Jay Barden, Stanley; Lewis 
Hooker, Rochester; Dr. Charles T. How- 
ard, Rochester. Flowers and budding 
plants, Charles J. Maloy, John A. Charlton, 
F. W. Vick, Rochester; Dunean Rhind, 
Canandaigua; C. D. Zimmerman, Buffalo, 
Foreign fruits, Irving Rouse, C. J. Brown, 
John Charlton, Rochester; H. J. Peck, 
Brighton ; Nathan Wood, Carlton. Garden 
vegetables, Richard Wellington, Geneva; 
F. E. Rudman, Brockport; William H. 
Keene, Barnard; F. A. Cheesboro, Ironde- 
quoit; Dell Titus, Irondequoit. Grapes 
and small fruits, A. L. Whitbeck, Sodus; 
L. J. Farmer, Pulaski; H. E. Tenny, Hil- 
ton; D. K. Falvy, Westfield; Walter Wood, 
Naples. Legislation, T. B. Wilson, Hall’s 
Corners; C. M. Hooker, Rochester; Willis 
T. Mann, Barker; William Pitkin, Roch- 
ester; Albert Wood, Kent; D. S. Beckwith, 
Albion. Native fruits, W. C. Barry, Roch- 


ester; Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca; Prof. U. P. 
Hendrick, Geneva ; C. H. Perkins, Newark; 
George T. Powell, Ghent ; A. Emerson Bab- 
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cock, Brighton. Nomenclature, Prof. U. P. 
Hendrick, S. D. Willard, Geneva; W. J. 
Edmunds, Brockport; William C. Barry, 
Rochester; Professor John Craig, Ithaca. 
Ornamental trees and shrubs, Calvin C. 
Laney, Rochester; Nelson Bogue, Batavia ; 
Theodore J. Smith, Geneva; Charles J. 
Maloy, John Dunbar, Rochester. 


Horticultural Bill Up 





The Senate committee on agriculture of 
the Indiana Legislature recently gave a 
public meeting to listen to arguments on 
the bill which has been introduced in the 
Senate by G. E. Hanna to do away with 
the office of state entomologist. J. M. Zion 
of Clarkshill, who is the moving power 
behind the Hanna bill, discussed the bill. 
The present system of inspecting nurseries 
under the direction of the state entomolo- 
gist is expensive and unsatisfactory, he 
declared. 

B. W. Douglass, state entomologist; S. 
M. Hazelett of Greencastle, and W. B. 
Flick, representing the State Horticultural 
Society, C. N. Hobbs of Bridgeport, and 
E. A. Henby of Greenfield, representing 
the American Nurserymen’s Association, 
and James L. Keach, representing the In- 
dianapolis commission merchants, attend- 
ed the meeting. All are opposed to the 
Zion bill. 

It is proposed in the Zion bill that there 
shall be a commissioner of horticulture 
and that township trustees shall act as 
inspectors and that they may appoint in- 
spectors. The argument presented against 
the bill was that it would cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year to carry out 
its provisions, and that if its provisions 
were enforced it would almost prohibit 
the sale of apples. One of the provisions 
of the bill is that the sale of apples that are 
infected with any kind of disease shall be 
prohibited. It is stated that it is practical- 
ly impossible to store apples away for sev- 
eral weeks and have them remain free 
from scab or bitter rust. 

The committee took no action on the bill, 
but may report it out later. 


Utah horticulturists met at Salt Lake 
City January 26-27. 





C. B. Waldron and O. C. Churchill of 
Fargo, N. D., are the newly elected presi- 
dent and secretary of the horticultural 
society of that state. 





The Fraser Nursery Company of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., is mailing its surplus list for 
the trade only. 

The Montana Horticultural Society 
meets at Hamilton, Mont., February 9-11. 





These officers have been elected by the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society : William 
Toole of Baraboo, as president; A. J. Smith 
of Geneva, vice-president; L. G. Kellogg 
of Ripon, as treasurer. There were a few 
changes in the executive board and ‘F. 
Cranefield, Madison, is again secretary. 





The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Horticultural Society: President, Charles 
treen of Fremont; first vice-president, W. 
A. Harrison of York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Williams of Grand Island: 
treasurer, Peter Youngers of Geneva; di- 
rector for three years, George A. Marshall 
of Arlington. 
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AN ABLE DEFENSE OF NURSERYMEN 














Ottawa, Kans., Jan. 18, 1909. 


Editor American Fruits: 

Your issue for January is just received. 
We note your article or articles on the 
reliability of nurserymen. This subject 
has been before the public a good while 
and in a good many ways and there seems 
to be abroad in the land a very indefinite 
idea of what nurserymen can do and what 
they are reliable for. The first idea about 
pedigreed nursery stock and the sample 
of what some people do in California, some 
nurserymen may do just such things as 
are named in this item, but I don’t believe 
any of our reliable, intelligent nurserymen 
would undertake propagation of grape- 
vines in that way. I presume there are 
unreliable people growing grapevines and 
perhaps vines from such a lot of cuttings 
could be obtained, but I am sure that they 
could not be obtained from what is known 
to the trade as reliable nurseryméen. A 
little lower down in this item is a para- 
graph about pedigreed nursery stock. 
Some years ago I knew a fruit-grower that 
had considerable to say about pedigreed 
nursery stock. He selected his own scions 
and raised his own trees and cultivated his 
own orchards, but I am sure he never got 
a very high credit mark for his cultivation 
and his orchards, so far as I know, have 
never cut much figure in the fruit crop of 
his own neighborhood and nobody would 
think of quoting him as an example of 
first-class fruit-growers. It is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to get scions in suf- 
ficient quantity and assortment from bear- 
ing trees. I think there are a verv few nur- 
serymen who undertake to do that, a few 
may for some varieties. If it should be 
undertaken and a nurseryman should con- 
fine himself to scions from trees in bearing 
and known to be especially productive of 
their class and variety it would be an ex- 
pense that would put nurserymen out of 
business very quick. 

In the next item about a word for Texas 
nurserymen, it looks as though in some 
eases a nurseryman had been able to raise 
an unusually fine block of June budded 
peaches. There are numerous nurserymen 
in the South who have a reputation for 
reliability and honor in business that a 
man would be glad to have. Once in a 
while undoubtedly they can raise such a 
block of peach as above spoken of, but 
more often unfavorable circumstances 
will prevent reaching such a percentage 
of high-grade trees. The probabilities are 
a visit to this nurseryman’s place next 
year would fail to reveal such a block of 
peach as he had this year. Further, per- 
haps somebody might want to ask about 
the pedigree for the buds used in propa- 
gating that block. This does not seem to 
have been spoken of in this item. 

As to the next item, ‘‘The Nurseryman 
and Planter,’’ IT do not see how an assur- 
ance can be given that all fruits sold by 
a nurseryman shall be true to name. In 
the best nurseries mistakes are made and 
in some, fruit trees do not begin to bear 
for several years, and such a bond as that 
I think would put any good nurseryman 
out of business soon because no man with 
means would be willing to subject himself 
to the penalty of a bond that would be 





to run for an indefinite number of years 
for such a purpose. 

In your next item, ‘‘War on Nursery- 
men,’’ we note a paragraph, “‘I would 
have a law making it a crime punishable 
by fine from $100 to $500 for any sales- 
man to falsely represent nursery stock.’’ 
I should be glad if this writer would de- 
fine himself more particularly. It seems 
to me that what he says is too indefinite 
to give assurance of anything. Again he 
would have nursery salesmen all to be men 
of good moral character and resident free- 
holders. It seems to me that a law of 
that kind would put out of business a 
large class of men who have done the 
country and are doing the country great 
good. The fact that there are some un- 
reliable, dishonorable salesmen is much to 

















Lilac-Congo—Flowers Large, Wine Red 


be regretted, but while that is true it is 
not believed that the majority or indeed 
a large number of nursery salesmen are of 
such dishonorable character as this para 
graph would represent. Nursery sales- 
men have done more perhaps than any 
other class of people to seeure the plant- 
ing of orchards and ornamental trees and 
to bring the country at large, especially 
in the treeless plains of the West to a 
condition that excites the admiration of 
travelers everywhere and adds untold 
amounts to the value of the farms and city 
properties of the country. To put out of 
business so useful a class of people would 
not be considered by an intelligent body 
of law-makers anywhere it seems to me. 

As to the inspection of nursery farms 
and stocks of trees, our leading nursery- 
men all over the country pay a high price 
every year for the inspection of their nur- 
series by a lawfully appointed inspector. 
Also they welcome visitors from every- 
where at all times. It is a pleasure to 
them to meet especially a fruit-grower of 
experience or a fellow nurseryman at any 
time. It is also a pleasure to receive visits 
from farmers, from professional and busi- 
ness men. No nurseryman is conducting 
his business in the dark. 

In regard to the correct naming of trees 
and plants sent out from nurseries, we 
have been in business many years and we 


are well known in the trade East and 
West, and we have shipped a great num- 
ber of shipments to growers and to fellow 
nurserymen. We label our trees and 
plants, we believe, correctly, and we send 
them out to customers whoever they are. 
Sometimes reports come to us that our 
trees and plants are wrongly named. When 
such is the case we cut off all charges for 
such trees, believing that our trees and 
plants should be properly named. We be- 
lieve this is the universal custom of reli- 
able nurserymen. It is a matter of much 
regret to us that mistakes sometimes 
happen. Now we world say further that 
we have given the subject of these articles 
a good deal of consideration for many 
years past. So far as we know the honor 
and reliability of a nurseryman is an im- 
portant asset in his business. The way 
that these men have secured enviable 
reputations is by dealing with their cus- 
tomers fairly and honorably. I know 
sometimes unreliable men, dishonorable 
men and men without reputation and with- 
out regard for the rights of their custom- 
ers go into the nursery business and some- 
times bring reproach on the whole trade, 
but this cannot be helped. Such things 
come in other lines of business and the 
publie suffer by it. It seems to me that the 
best thing that can be done is for pur- 
chasers to select reliable and honorable 
men well known for the good work they 
are doing in their business and make their 
purchase from them and then they will be 
sure of honorable service. Sometimes it 
will cost something to do it, but undoubt- 
edly it is better to pay a price for good 
service than to take chances from unre- 
liable men on more favorable terms. 


A. WILLIS. 


Stark Bros. Purchase More Land 


Dansville, N. Y.—The Stark Bros. Nur- 
sery & Orchards Co. have purchased 55 
acres of the Morev farm, which will be 
added to the already extensive nurseries 
of the company. This lot consists of rich 
level land, located at the north end of the 
Morey farm, and contains no buildings. 
But the Home Place of the Stark Bros. Co. 
which this adjoins, has a complete outfit 
of up-to-date buildings including a large 
residence and barns, also extensive pack- 
ing houses, stables, ete. The entire area is 
all admirable nursery land, and with this 
new addition makes an ideal nursery farm. 
Four mule teams are kept upon the place, 
and all trained to nursery work. 

The headquarters of the Stark Bros. Co. 
are at Louisiana, Mo., and it is a compli- 
ment to Dansville as a nursery center that 
the company should select this place for 
the establishment of such a model branch 
plant. Dansville weleomes this growing 
industry, as it adds one more to the many 
already established here, not only in the 
line of nursery interests but along many 
others as well. 

Any enterprise that will furnish honest 
employment, and bring outside money in- 
to Dansville, may be sure of a hearty wel- 
come, and that’s just what this company 
along with a dozen other nursery com- 
panies is doing. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK 


By JNO. S. KERR 











Tropical Texas 


It is hard to comprehend the magnitude 
and seope of the State of Texas. Seven 
hundred miles from North to South and 
800 miles from East to West. The eastern 
part is the home of the great East Texas 
Peach Belt, the product of which has be- 
come famous in Northern markets. The 
North and Central sections are rich in 
general farm and orchard products. The 
Western or Elevated Plateau, ineluding 
the Panhandle, is entirely distinet and 
unique in its rich lands and fine climate 
and its adaptation to stock farm and orech- 
ard products. 

There might be volumes written upon 
these different sections which would be in- 
teresting and instructive. At this time, 
however, it is our purpose to take a lim- 
ited view of the semi-tropic and tropic part 
of Texas. This section lies along the Gulf 
Coast from the eastern border of the state 
to the western, comprising a strip about 
300 miles long by 50 to 100 miles wide. 

The east end of this ‘‘Coast wise belt”’ 
from Houston eastward is covered with 
timber, both hardwoods and yellow pine. 
The soil is most part sandy on red clay 
subsoil, and is finely adapted to citrus and 
deciduous fruits, and to rice and sugar 
growing. The annual rainfall of this sec- 
tion and extending as far westward as 
Bay City is about 40 to 50 inches. The soil 
however of the prairie section from Hous- 
ton westward is largely a dark loam, 
which when properly handled is rich and 
productive. From about the 100th merid- 
ian westward the soil continues rich and 
level, varying from the sandy loam to the 
blackest and richest loam and adobe lands. 

Immense stock ranches have for long 
years covered this vast country and it was 
considered adapted only for stock raising. 
The noted King Ranch, containing over a 
million acres, is still maintained, Kings- 
ville being in the midst of this ranch. The 
coming of the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass, the Brownsville & Mexico railways 
and others, and the on-rush of immigra- 
tion are making great strides towards 
breaking up these vase tracts of the Cattle 
Barons of the olden time; and instead new 
and attractive towns are springing up 
everywhere and the country is being set- 
tled by a thrifty enterprising people and 
the money of the investor is flowing into 
this section at a wonderful rate. 

As far west as Beeville irrigation is }it- 
tle practiced, the rainfall being sufficient 
for farm truck and orchard crops, being 
about 30 inches at Beeville. Westward to 
the Rio Grande irrigation is practiced 
more or less. In the Rio Grande Valley 
the rainfall is about 22 inches annually. In 
the vicinity of Kingsville, -Falfurias and 
adjacent country, water for irrigation is 
secured by artesian wells at a depth of 


500 to 750 feet. There are rivers also 
which furnish an abundance of water for 
irrigation. 

The Rio Grande River is the principal 
stream and flows an enormous amount of 
good serviceable water. It is the border 
line now between Texas and Mexico from 
the Gulf up as far as El Paso. However, 
a large section here was ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by Mexico after the independ- 
ence of Texas had been secured and was 
annexed to Texas. This river rises in the 
Rocky Mountains in southwestern Colo- 
rado and empties into the Gulf of Mexico 
after a course of 1,800 miles. At Browns- 
ville, 10 miles from the Gulf, it is said to 
be about 300 feet wide and about 30 feet 
deep and flows four miles per hour under 
normal conditions. It is navigable for 


The Convention at Brownsville, Texas 
The mid-winter joint meeting of the 
Texas State Association of Hortieulturists, 
Nurserymen and Nut Growers on January 
13th and 14th at Brownsville, Tex., proved 
a great success. The Commercial Club of 
Brownsville offered a good premium list 
for exhibits, and together with the seere- 
taiies cf the associations advertised the 
meeting widely. The attendance was large 
and comprised members and visitors from 
widely separated districts, not only from 
Texas, but from many other states. The 
railroads made low rates, adding a side 
trip free from Brownsville up the Rio 
Grande 40 miles to Mission, stopping one 











Texas Nurserymen at Brownsville, Texas, During Recent Annual Meeting 


small boats for 200 or more miles from its 
mouth. -The soil of the valley of the Rio 
Frande is rich, composed largely of silt 
from this river which has been forming 
for ages past, however, a large part com- 
prising what are now the uplands has a 
very rich soil from sandy loam to the black 
sticky land, all well adapted to agricul- 
tural and horticultural enterprises. 

While much farming is done without it, 
there is such an enormous advantage over 
ordinary farming to be gained by irriga- 
tion that it were folly not to take advant- 
age of the sure and enlarged profits of ir- 
rigation. Gigantic irrigation enterprises 
have already been installed and are in 
practicable operation, and many more are 
forming. Large capital from North and 
East is here finding sure and profitable in- 
vestment in both water and land enter- 
prises. Gravity irrigation is that in which 
the water is taken out of the rivers by 
natural flow. Then there is the pumping 
plan by which huge pumps throw up 
streams 30 to 36 inches in diameter 
direct from the rivers to the canals. Hun- 
dreds of miles of canals and laterals con- 
vey the water to the farms. It is a fact 
that the land is usually highest at the river 
banks thus making it easy to flow the 
water back into the valley. 


(Continued on page 15) 


hour at each of the new towns in the Rio 
Grande delta on the going trip. 

The programme was varied and was 
ably rendered by some of the best experts 
of the Southwest 

The exhibits were simply fine. They 
were displayed in the Armory of the noted 
Brownsville Post where the negro soldiers 
shot up the town and which is now vacated 
by the soldiers. This was perhaps the best 
January display ever made in Texas. The 
citrus fruits, including oranges, lemons, 
pomelos, kumquats, dates, papaiya, pine- 
apples and other tropical fruits, and fruit 
plants were very fine. The finest winter 
vegetables were displayed in abundance 
and of quality equal to the best grown in 
the Middle States in July and August. The 
nut exhibit, especially of pecans, was such 
as not to be excelled. Ribbon sugar cane 
and its products is one of the principal and 
most profitable crops of this Rio Grande 
delta. 

The people of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley showed every courtesy and atten- 
tion for the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests. This valley offers fine opportuni- 
ties and inducements to the grower of cit- 
rus fruits, nuts, vegetables, sugar and 
other crops for the Northern markets and 
for the home builder and investor. 

JNO. S. KERR, Secretary, 
Texas Nurserymen’s Association. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 








Reasons Why the Horticultural Journals 
Should Give Prices in Their 
Advertisements 


Editor American Fruits: 

I have just read your offer to give a half 
page of advertising space to the nursery- 
man who would give the best reasons why 
your journal should allow prices to be 
printed in its advertisements. In the first 
place, the advertiser has bought the space, 
as Mr. Bauer says, and has a right to use 
it as he pleases, just so long as he does not 
print anything obscene or against the law, 
and just so long as he does not use ito to 
cheat or injure people. The rule prohibit- 
ing the giving of prices in advertisements 
was adopted by the high priced men, for 
fear the cheaper men might get most of 
the trade, and it has been a failure for 
two reasons: First of all, the man who 
wanted cheap prices always sent for suf- 
ficient catalogues till he found prices to 
suit him, and again, the purchaser who has 
good sense never buys goods simply be- 
cause they are cheap. If he has any sense 
at all he buys of the man whom he knows 
is honest and will send him straight goods. 

We all have our old favorite firm, from 
whom we order year after year, in spite 
of the fact that we are paying one-half 
more than if we bought of some new man. 
If we are allowed to give prices in our 
advertisements it serves the purpose of 
sending out circulars, while if we are not 
allowed to give prices, we have to spend 
money on the advertisement and on the 
cireular, and postage, too. 

Just so long as no moral law is violated 
it is wrong to prohibit a man from giving 
prices in his advertisement. You are pro- 
tecting the high-priced man at the ex- 
pense of the low priced. You are trying 
to do that. And there is no earthly need 
of it for the simple reason that any man 
of sense will buv from the high priced, 
reliable man, when he will avoid the cheap 
man he knows nothing about. By all 
means, give prices, and let your readers 
have common sense to choose for them- 
selves. It may save several. parties much 
writing and needless postage stamps and 
paper. 

Yours very truly, 
Mound, La. SAM. H. JAMES. 





From Illinois 


Editor American Fruits: 

I see by reading American Fruits that 
you wish to know if your readers favor the 
printing of prices when advertisements are 
given by nurserymen. 

Just speaking for myself, would say 
that so long as prices are not printed in 
American Fruits I will not subseribe for 
it, as it would do me no good, not even as 
a present. Rather than spend time and 
postage to get prices I would buy from 
such as regularly send their price lists and 
do the right thing when I buv from them. 
Of course, it would be up to the manage- 
ment of American Fruits to send its paper 
to those of the trade only if prices were 
printed, 


HENRY DAUT. 


A Favorable Season 


Wilton Jet., Ia., Jan. 19, ’09. 
Editor American Fruits: 

The past season has been very favorable 
for nursery work. The Fall was most too 
dry for widening up the strawberry rows, 
but we got a good stand just the same, the 
early planting doing the best. 

Other stock made a nice growth, and 
ripened up in fine shape for Winter. We 
had no cold weather till about December 
Ist. 

I am running only a local nursery, and 
aim to put good first-class stock to my eus- 
tomer, for which I demand a good price. 
I will enclose you one of my price lists for 
you to examine. Wilton Junction is locat- 
ed 25 miles west of Davenport, on the 


Scraps From My Notebook 


(Continued from page 14) 


The Products 


Sugar making from Ribbon Cane is one 
of the prineipal industries, especially of 
the lower delta of the Rio Grande. This 
delta was formed evidently just as the 
delta of the Nile, by the settlings of the 
silt from the waters of the river during 
overflows, and is therefore very rich. 
Brownsville is in the center of this delta 
and there are immense sugar plantations 
near, and more coming. 

Truck farming is also very profitable. 
I have not space to tell of the great profits 
of onions, cabbage, cauliflower, potatoes 
and such vegetables which are shipped in 
midwinter to Northern markets. Alfalfa 








A Scene in Texas 


main line of the C. R. I. & P. R. R. We 
have a deep rich black loam with a clay 
sub-soil. Farming and stock raising form 
the main industry. 

We have been growing a general line of 
nursery stock, and in our few years of ex- 
perience with the many varieties that go 
to make up a local nursery, we find our 
soil is adapted to and develops a healthy 
fibrous root for the evergreen and straw- 
berry. I will grow principally these two 
varieties after this season. 

Wishing the American Fruits success, 
I am, Yours very truly, 

H. F. AYRES. 


The Cold Wave of January 


Jno. S. Kerr reports that on the Gulf 
Coast of Texas the January cold wave 
registered 26 to 24 degrees in most places. 
There was considerable ice at Alvin, Cor- 
pus Christi and Brownsville on the 12th 
and 13th of January. It was cloudy, how- 
ever, and there was little damage to citrus 
fruits and other tender things. It seldom 
gets below freezing in this section and the 
Satsuma oranges on citris trifoliata stocks 
have endured 16 degrees above without 
injury, so the growers say. 


for hay is profitable. Citrus fruit growing 
is attracting much attention. Even Flori- 
dians and Californians are attracted here 
for the growing of these and Vinifera 
grapes. 

Pecans and other nuts are being planted 
with success, especially grafted thin-shell 
pecans. The Coastwise or Honey and 
Peento type of peaches are successful here, 
and a number of the Coast plums succeed. 
It is the home of the blackberry, straw- 
berry, cape jasmine, palm, ete. There are 
an abundance of feed crops easily grown; 
largely alfalfa, the sorghums, kaffir corn, 
ete., and cotton produces well. Many 
places grow good corn. 

The display of these fruits, ete., at the 
midwinter meeting on January 13th and 
14th, at Brownsville, was a forceful de- 
monstration of what is doing here, besides 
we were shown the growing crops in the 
fields. Lands without water-rights in all 
this Coast Section ranges from $10 to $40 
dollars per acre. With water-rights from 
$30 to $100; near towns it is more. The 
products seem to fully justify these prices 
The climate is pleasant, there being a good 
Gulf breeze all the time, especially in 
Summer, and the Winters are very mild, 
indeed. 
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Proceedings 
The Western Association of Nurserymen 
met in annual meeting at the Coates House, 
Kansas City, Mo., Tuesday, December 15, 
1908, with the following noted: 
10:30 A. M.—President E. P. Bernardin 
rapped for order, whereupon like a perfect 


machine, the association commenced its 
work. Reading of minutes and approval. 


Communications and correspondence were 
first disposed of, then the following com- 
mittees were appointed by the president: 
Resolutions, J. W. Hill, W. P. Stark, A. 
Willis; Membership, J. H. Skinner, G. L. 
Holsinger, T. E. Griesa; Nominations, J. 
W. Schuette, Peter Youngers, Herbert 
Chase. 

Montana Nursery Co., Billings, Mont. ; 
©. W. Murphy, Lawrenee, Kans.; H. M. 
Simpson & Sons, Vincennes, Ind., were 
duly admitted to membership. 

The subject, ‘‘Tariff Revision of Nur- 
sery Stock,’’ by F. H. Stannard, was pre- 
sented and the lively discussion following 
proved that western nurserymen were 
thinking with quite a difference. In the 
midst of the debate at 12:30 P. M. the 
hostelry announced special preparations 
for lunch and adjournment followed, 
whereupon forty-two gathered and were 
seated around one spacious table. 

2:00 P. M.—President Bernardin gave 
the signal and tariff revision debate was 
resumed. A. L. Brooke moved that the 
tariff committee be instructed to bring in 
a resolution favoring a specific duty on 
fruit tree stocks with a graduated scale of 
first, second and third grades. This reso- 
lution though having many strong friends 
failed to carry. 

By J. W. Hill—Resolved, that the West- 
ern Association of Nurserymen in conven- 
tion assembled, most heartily endorse the 
action of the tariiff committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen in 
requesting a revision of tariff in nursery 
stocks before the ways and means commit- 
tee at Washington, and, be it further, Re- 
solved, that we affirm the revised schedule 
as presented by this committee and urge 
the members of this association to exert 
every influence possible with their respec- 
tive members of Congress to secure the 
enactment of said revision. Carried. 

The committee on nominations presented 
the following report: For president, A. J. 
Brown, Geneva, Neb.; vice-president, E. S. 
Welch, Shenandoah, Ia.; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Kans. ; 
executive committee, F. H. Stannard of 
Ottawa, Kans., W. P. Stark of Louisiana, 
Mo., J. A. Lopeman of Enid, Okla., J. W. 
Hill of Des Moines, Ia., and W. F. Heikes 
of Huntsville, Ala. 

Upon motion of A. L. Brooke, J. W. 
Schuette was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association, whereupon the report 
was unanimously affirmed. 

Roll eall showed the following present : 
Alabama Nursery Co., E. P. Bernardin, 
A. L. Brooke, C. W. Carman, M. E. Chand- 
ler, Des Moines Nursery Co., B. E. Fields 
& Son, Galbraith Nurseries, German Nur- 
series, A. H. Griesa, T. E. Griesa, Harrison 
Nursery Co., Huntsville Wholesale Nur- 
series, Holman Bros., Holsinger Bros., Kel- 
sev Nurseries, Kansas City Nurseries, D. 8. 


Lake, J. A. Lopeman, Marshall Bros., J. H. 
Skinner & Co., J. W. Schuette & Co., The 
Sedgwick Nursery, F. H. Stannard & Co., 
Stark Bros. Nursery & Orchard Co., L. R. 
Taylor & Sons, James Truitt & Sons, H. J. 
Webber & Sons Nursery Co., F. W. Wat- 
son & Co., A. Willis, J. Wragg & Sons, 
Youngers & Co., C. W. Murphy, H. M. 
Simpson & Sons. 

The report of treasurer showed expendi- 
tures, $56.14; receipts, $281.11; balance, 
$224.97. J. W. Schuette, T. E. Griesa and 
W. M. Congdon were appointed a commit- 
tee to audit the accounts and reported the 
same correct. 


President’s Address 


You who have looked over the pro- 
gramme for this meeting, have doubtless 
noticed that the programme committee has 
rather imposed upon me, or at least tried 
to, by putting me down for two subjects. 
They were wise, however, in the subjects 
they assigned me for they knew that I 
know nothing about them and would be 
unable to impose upon you with any long- 
winded papers. You all came here to at- 
tend this meeting for what business and 
pleasure you could get out of it, and as 
there is neither in listening to me, I assure 
you that I shall not impose upon you, 
although the committee has placed thirty 
minutes at my disposal. I should like to 
eall your attention to the following sug- 
gestions which might be of value to this 
association and be a step forward to our 
mutual benefit. 

First, to increase our membership, for 
there are many good nurserymen within 
our territory who are not members and 
whom we should welcome to join as we 
eould all profit by an increased member- 
ship. The question has often been raised, 
whom shall we ask and in this connection 
I would suggest that this association go 
over the list of nurserymen within our 
territory and make out a list that would 
be satisfactory to all, and then have our 
secretary solicit them to join with us. It 
might also be well to extend the limits of 
our territory and not confine ourselves to 
the country west of the Mississippi river, 
for Illinois, Indiana and other states on 
the other side of the river are looked upon 
as being in the West and we have nursery- 
men from that district knocking at our 
door who would make valuable members 
of this association. 

Something should also be done to have 
bulletins published on the experiments 
conducted by our agricultural colleges, 
with root gall apple trees, for all publiea- 
tions honestly made will be of benefit to 
both the planter and nurseryman. 

We should also see that these publica- 
tions contain full and aceurate accounts of 
all experiments made for the eradication 
of the San Jose seale and other injurious 
insects and that all remedies so far known 
be tried, that we may know the cheapest, 
easiest and best one to use when necessity 
may require it, for the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall have to fumigate or 
dip all nursery stock handled. 

The question of tariff on nursery pro- 
ducts should also be taken up at this meet- 
ing and some action taken giving our 
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views on the subject as an association, for 
the coming Congress will revise the tariff 
and we should be prepared to know, what 
revision, if any, we want. 

The question of whether or not the nur- 
serymen should test the inspection and 
shipping law of Oklahoma, as it now 
stands, should also be taken up at this 
meeting and disposed of in some manner 
and our decision sent to the committee on 
legislation of the American Association as 
they now have it under consideration and 
as the western nurserymen are most vitally 
interested, their decision should go a long 
way toward influencing the committee of 
the American Association in their decision. 

Our greatest benefits, however, are de- 
rived by getting together and becoming 
personally acquainted with each other and 
exchanging ideas, which we can do much 
better at these meetings where all our in- 
terests are mutual, than at the American 
meetings, where the attendance is too large 
to spend a few minutes visiting with each 
brother nurseryman. Here we can map 
out questions to be taken before the Amer- 
iean Association in which the West is in- 
terested and be prepared to support them 
in a manner that will insure their success- 
ful passage. 

This has been a year of extremes in sea- 
son from the nurseryman’s standpoint. 
Too dry in the East, and, as many of us 
know, too wet in the West for good growth 
on nursery stock. The result has been a 
shortage in many lines of stock usually 
grown by western nurserymen, but with 
good prices for what we have had to mar- 
ket, and with continued prosperity staring 
us in the face, it should make on the whole 
a good average season for the western nur- 
serymen and we should feel satisfied, for 
those who are patient and persistent, will 
sooner or later be rewarded therefor. 


E. P. BERNARDIN. 


J. A. Lopeman, E. P. Bernardin, J. H. 
Skinner were appointed to meet with the 
agricultural committee of the Oklahoma 
Legislature in the interests of legislation 
affecting nurserymen. 

A letter from Shenandoah Nurseries 
stating sudden illness on the eve of his 
start for the meeting prevented the pres- 
ence of E.S. Welch. The sympathy of the 
association was expressed and secretary 
instructed to convey the same to Mr. 
Welch. 

Herbert Chase and.others recommended 
cow peas and leguminous crops as best fer- 
tilizers for bringing soil to right condition 
for nursery crops. Mr. Marshall thought 
it a loss of too much time to thus prepare. 

W. P. Stark distributed specimens of 
grafts and trees, hand and machine wrap- 
ped, showing in more careful work good 
results in overcoming crown gall. 

H. Simpson said, ‘‘Uplands Always for 
Growing the Best Cherry Trees.’’ 

Carl Sonderegger was there but out of 
sight when.called for. 

Paper on ‘‘ Outlook for Small Fruit 
Plants’’ by G. L. Holsinger. 

Paper on ‘‘The Ornamental Supply and 
Demand”’ by J. W. Schuette. 
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Upon motion of J. W. Hill the testing of 
the Oklahoma law was considered inoppor- 
tune now. 

The sentiment of the association was 
against a class of agricultural papers that 
advertise bargain lots of nursery stock 
and low prices. Good stock and reason- 
able prices should govern. 

H. J. Weber told of very successful ex- 
perience in using cold storage buds of pre- 
vious season. Others had succeeded with 
pear and apple, but lost out on peach. 

**Mistakes of Nurserymen’’ by J. A. 
Lopeman and A. J. Brown created a great 
deal of merriment as they pitted their 
respective states against each other. 

**Shall We Dispense With Our Semi- 
Annual Meeting?’’ The sentiment was in 
favor of so doing and there will be no 
summer meeting unless authorized by ex- 
ecutive committee. 


J. W. Hill gave notice that he would 
present at the next annual meeting of the 
association amendments to the constitution 
as follows: Amend Section 3 by striking 
out the word ‘‘semi’’ in the first line and 
the words, ‘“‘in July and third Tuesday 
in,’’ in second line, making Section 3 read 
as follows: ‘‘Section 3.-Its regular meet- 
ings shall be held annually beginning on 
the second Wednesday in December. Place 
of meeting shall be designated by exeecu- 
tive committee.’’ And further changing 
by-laws in conformity therewith. 


President A. J. Brown appointed on the 
committee on Oklahoma law: J. A. Lope- 
man, E. P. Bernardin, J. H. Skinner; on 
transportation and tariff: W. P. Stark, E. 
S. Weleh, Peter Youngers; on programme : 
R. J. Bagby, F. A. Webber, E. J. Holman. 


By A. C. Griesa repealing Section 7 of 
by-laws is by omission carried over. 


Final Resolutions 


To the President and Members of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen: 


Your committee on final resolutions wish 
to congratulate you on the excellent at- 
tendance at this meeting of the association 
and feel that it is due largely to the active 
interest exerted in this direction by our 
retiring president, Mr. Bernardin, and our 
efficient secretary, Mr. Holman. 


We desire upon behalf of the members 
of the association to express our apprecia- 
tion of the delightful treat extended us by 
Mr. W. P. Stark at yesterday’s repast of 
the large, beautiful and delicious speci- 
mens of the Stayman Winesap apple and 
feel that every member of our association 
and all mankind, as lovers of this king of 
fruits, realize that in blessing the world 
with this superior variety, Dr. J. Stayman, 
originator, and the Stark Bros., principal 
disseminators, have to their memory of 
good done their fellowmen, a monument 
more enduring than marble or bronze. 


We wish to further express to Mr. Stark 
our appreciation of the interest manifested 
by him in bringing to this meeting speci- 
mens of trees and grafts for the purpose 
of demonstrating the most improved meth- 
od of wrapping grafts with a view of pre- 
venting crown-gall. 


We wish to recommend that the name 
of our worthy and valuable member, Hon. 
F. H. Stannard of Ottawa, Kans., as the 
candidate of this association for president 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men at its forthcoming meeting at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., next June. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


We express to the management of the 
Coates House our appreciation and thanks 
for the courtesies extended while their 
cuests at this meeting. 

J. W. HILL, 
A. WILLIS, 
Committee. 


Adjournment. 
EK. J. HOLMAN, 


Secretary. 





Victory for American Association 


The following letter is self-explanatory : 


Mr, F. H. Stannard, Chairman Transportation 
Committee, American Association of Nur- 
serymen, Ottawa, Kansas: 

Dear Sir—This will acknowledge receipt of 
vour letter January 6th, addressed to our Mr 
Ww. P. Stark, which has been referred to this 
department for reply. 

Mr. W. C. Reed of Vincennes, Ind., and the 
writer were present, and represented the 
American Association of Nurserymen at the 
Western Classification Committee, which con- 
vened at Mobile, Ala., January 13th There 
were over five hundred subjects on docket, and, 
as we were at the last, did not get hearing until 
afternoon of January 20th. 

The Fibre box question just preceded ours, 
and it took a three days’ discussion. The 
Classification Committee was somewhat wearied 
by the time our subject was reached, but we 
put them in good humor by distributing a 
large box of Wonatchee, Wash., apples. 

From information we had, and that received 
from other nurserymen, we showed the com- 
mittee that the general invoice value of all 
nursery stock shipped was about $4.91 per 
hundred Ibs., and in view of this fact, we used 
our best efforts to have them eliminate the 
invoice value altogether, and let trees and 
nursery stock stand third class LCL, and 
Class B CL. We did not worry them with any 
long speech, which, from what we heard after- 
wards, was fully appreciated by all members 
of the committee. 

We thoroughly put in the eleven days in- 
terviewing each member of the committee per- 
sonally, and from promises from them, be- 
lieve more than three-fourths were in favor 
of eliminating the invoice value altogether and 
letting rate stand third and Class B respect- 
ively. 

The question would have been voted upon 
and settled at Mobile but, as the Fibre box 
question took up so much time, they were 
about four days behind with the work, there- 
fore, it was agreed that each one was to vote 
by gmail after returning home. 

Late Saturday evening we received two tele- 
grams from Mobile, one from the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the C. & A., the other 
from the general agent of the Great Northern, 
both stating that the committee has recom- 
mended the elimination of the valuation clause, 
which virtually means that our proposition has 
carried, and, no doubt, will be provided for in 
the next classification, which will become ef- 
fective about-March 15th. 

Truly, 
Stark Bros. Nurseries. & Orchards Co., 
Per Chas. Sizemore, Traffic Manager 





Attack on Mr. F. H. Stannard 


Topeka, Kan., Jan. 23.—When the bill 
to punish fruit tree agents for misrepre- 
senting their goods came up for consider- 
ation in the house this afternoon, Chair- 
man Mitchell simply turned the house in- 
to an experience meeting. For two hours 
members from the rural districts told how 
they had been swindled by fruit tree men. 
If there was a single farmer who failed 
to testify, the chairman couldn’t learn his 
name. 

Mr. Stannard of Franklin, is a nursery- 
man, and he tried to amend the bill so that 
it would be easier on the poor agent, but 
the farmers of the house overpowered him, 
voted down his amendments and made it 
a penitentiary offense for an agent to sell 
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one kind of a tree and deliver another. 
The purchaser is given seven years in 
which to detect the fraud. 

Knowing Mr. Stannard as we do, we be- 
lieve that he would ask nothing unjust or 
unreasonable. It is evident that he was 
trying to prevent other members of the 
Legislature from making asses of them- 


selves. 
Tennessee Nurserymen 


Below is the programme of the annual 
convention of the Tennessee State Nur- 
serymen’s Association as given at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., January 27th: Address of 
welcome, E. S. Shannon, secretary Board 
of Trade, Nashville; President’s address, 
‘ Tennessee as a Nursery State,’’ F. G. 
MeCord, Nashville ; ‘‘ My Experiences with 
Veaches in the Nursery and Orchard,’’ A. 
J. Fletcher, Cleveland; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Meeting at Atlan- 
ta,’’ A. I. Smith, Knoxville; ‘‘The Value 





Lilac, Princess Alexandra, Pure White Flowers, 
Panicules Medium to Large 


of Carefully Packing Nursery Stock,’’ W. 
W. Baird, Humboldt, E. N. Chattin, Win- 
chester; ‘‘Profits from Commercial Orch- 
arding in Tennessee,’’ Charles Pennington, 
Rutherford; ‘‘Important Nursery Meth- 
ods,’’ A. J. Byrn, Sylvia, James Webb, 
Smithville; ‘‘Office Management,’’ W. F. 
Heikes, Huntsville, Ala.; ‘‘The Nursery- 
man’s Duty to the State,’’ Will A. Vick, 
Murfreesboro; ‘‘Relation of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to Fruit Growing,’’ J. F. 
Voorhees, Local Forecaster, Knoxville: 
‘*A Few of Tennessee’s Greatest Needs,’’ 
John L. Jones, Columbia; ‘‘The Nursery- 
man and the Salesman,’’ W. H. Davis, 
Smithville, J. M. Miller, Winchester ; ‘‘The 
Peach Tree Borer—Notes on Life History 
and Methods of Study,’’ E. C. Cotton, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station; 
‘*Experimental Orchards for Nursery- 
men,’’ R. A. Wilkes, Culleoka. 


Grants Pass, Ore.—It is estimated by 
fruit growers and orchardists that 265,000 
grape vines and 50,000 apple trees will be 
planted on the new plowed lands near 
Grants Pass this winter. Fully 1,500 acres 
of new orchards and vineyards will be 
planted. This beats all previous records 
and will place Josephine county in the 
forefront of fruit producing districts of 
the state. 
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LILACS 


By HARRIET R. PEACHY 











Do you remember grandmother’s garden 
and the prominent place which the lilae 
had there? ‘* Laylocks,’’ grandma called 
them. How sweet they were. But it is 
a lamentable fact that the average home 
garden or lawn is minus lilae bushes, es- 
pecially the up-to-date ones. 

It may be of interest to know something 
of the history of the lilac. There is a tra- 
dition that the lilac was first brought to 
this country by Dr. John Durand, a Hu- 
guenot, who came to America from La 
Rochelle, France, in 1690. Dr. Durand 
came first to New Rochelle, N. Y., but 
afterwards settled in Derby, Conn., where 
he died in 1727. How much we owe to 
the French physician for his gracious act 
done to keep in rememberance the father- 
land. Peace to his ashes! We could wish 
that these had mingled with the earth 
under the lilac bushes on Highland Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., or that his spirit might 
hover over that enchanted spot and 
breathe the fragrance of the flower he 
loved so well. 





Lilac, De Jessieu; Has a Bluish Tint 


But the evolution of the lilac—the 
countless varieties—each exhaling its own 
sweet perfume, the wide range of color, 
the perfection of form ; what a delight they 
might be to the doctor who had such ten- 
der love for this flower that, in that far off 
time when a sea voyage meant so much, 
he brought with him his lilae bush. We 
ean hardly imagine how he cherished it 
and watched its growth, but how little he 
dreamed of the perfection by cultivation 
that should be attained by the plant which 
he first brought te us from the homeland. 

Although improved varieties of the lilac 
have been for years cultivated in the best 
nurseries, they are not generally known. 
The old common lilae and its white variety 
still oceupy the greater portion of the 
field. Probably the reason for this is that 
these plants multiply freely by suckers, 
and by this means our neighbor having 
them is able to supply many others without 
cost, and in this way they have spread 
through nearly every community. The 
Persian lilac is the next best known, and 
thus quite largely planted. But aside 


from these there is a great number of beau- 
tiful varieties of lilac, which if they could 
be seen in bloom would be an unexpected 
revelation to most people. 

The question is asked: ‘‘How shall I 
plant?’’ Not one or two plants of one or 
two kinds, but a mass of a dozen or a score 
of plants, in as many kinds. They never 
have failed to give satisfaction. 

In the propagation of the many varieties 
now in vogue gardeners have used as 
stocks the common lilac, Syringa vulgaris, 
and the common privet, Legustrum vul- 
gare. The Germans have found the com- 
mon European ash, Frabinus excelsior, to 
be an admirable stock for the same pur- 
pose, being superior to the privet in 
strength of growth and longevity, and less 
liable to be injured by moth grubs. 

The lilae bears its flowers on the new 
growth. Old wood should be eut out im- 
mediately after the bushes have finished 
blooming. It is also well, as soon as the 
lilaes are past flowering periods, to go over 
the bushes and cut away all seed clusters. 
The result is a fairly good crop of flowers 
on what is considered the off year of this 
excellent old shrub. If it is allowed to 
develop seed, it generally has few flowers 
except in alternate years. 

A man who has made it his business to 
know all about lilaes says: ‘‘Speaking of 
lilaes reminds me to say that I don’t en- 
dorse what some people say about this 
plant being a nuisance beeause of its habit 
of sending up so many suckers from its 
roots. That it is prolific in this respect I 
admit, but there is no good reason for al- 
lowing them to grow until you have a 
thicket of bushes. Give your hoe blade the 
sharpness of a knife by filing it to a keen 
edge, and go over the ground about your 
lilacs at sprouting season, and shave off 
every sprout that shows its head above 
grass. You can do this just as easily and 
rapidly as you could eut off so many weeds 
and by doing it, you can keep your lilacs 
from spreading all over the yard. These 
bushes are nuisances only when allowed to 
have their own way. Give them the at- 
tention they need and they are easily kept 
under control. The secret of success con- 
sists in not letting them get the start of 
you.”’ 

The landseape gardener of the present 
day has a great work before him in beau- 
tifying the parks and lawns of the city; 
but the country gardens, with their shrubs, 
their flower-beds with their happy-faced 
flowers, express the taste and individual- 
ity of the owner. Too many of us think it 
is a waste of time to keep the lawn nicely 
mowed, take time to grow flowers and or- 
namental shrubbery. If people would 
keep track of farm sales for a while they 
would find that all these things add mater- 
ially to the value of farms. 

But this is not telling the lilae story, but 
it is a good hint to see the nurseryman 
and order several bushes to use in that 
bare corner of the lawn. 


The Lake View Nursery, George Jorgen- 
sen & Son, is sending out its 1909 annual. 
It is well illustrated and contains much in- 
formation of value to strawberry growers. 


Nursery Loses Tree Suit 


A judgment for $2,616.27 has been given 
Dr. J. I. Triplett of Virginia, against the 
Knoxville Nursery Co. in the United States 
Cireuit Court. This is the famous ‘‘ peach 
tree’’ suit in which Congressman N. W. 
Hale, who is president of the company, is 
interested. 

In his charge to the jury Judge E. T. 
Sanford directed the jury to eliminate 
some of the claims of the complainant up- 
on a question of law cited, which is claim- 
ed to be equal to $1,000. The jury went 
out at 12:30 o’clock November 19th. The 
vext morning it appeared at the court 
room at 10 o’eloek. 

In the same case tried in September, 
1907, the jury returned a verdict for $3,- 
500. Mr. Green made a motion for a new 
trial and Judge C. D. Clark took the appli- 
cation under advisement. A month later 
Judge Clark asked the plaintiff to accept 
$2,500, the verdict to stand at that figure ; 
if not, another trial would be had. Neither 
side would consent to the suggestion of 
Judie Clark. Under the instructions of 
Judge Sanford, the verdict is almost the 





Lilac, Marie Legraye; Has Large Panicles of White 
Flowers, Among the Finest of White Lilacs. 


same as that proposed by Judge Clark. 
This last verdict appears to have been 
brought about by mathematical caleula- 
tion, as it is understood the jury figured 
out expenses and valuations of the work 
of raising the orchard. The jury contain- 
ed several business men who are known to 
be methodical and calculating in their bus- 
iness dealings. The defendant may ask 
for a new trial.—Knoxville Sentinel. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association at Me- 
dina, N. Y., officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, B. J. Chase of Sodus; 
vice-presidents, Clark Allis of Medina, J. 
W. Bell of Portland, H. L. Brown of Car!- 
ton, and Luther Callomer of Hilton; execu- 
tive committee, Frank Bradley of Barkers; 
L. L. Morrell of Kinderhook; Charles G. 
Porter of Albion, T. B. Williams of Halls 
Corners, and W. Ray Teats of Williamson ; 
secretary, E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan; treas- 
urer, C. H. Darrow of Geneva. 


C. Falkner, the noted horticulturist of 
Waco, Tex., died suddenly January 12th. 
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| Nurserymen | 





Alabama 
Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum. 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, Hunts- 
ville—General line. 
Homer N. Sneed, Pronto—Pomegranates, 
figs and mulberries. 


Arkansas 
Springdale Nurseries, P. O. Box 123, 
Springdale—General line fruit and orna- 
mentals. 
James A. Bauer, Judsonia—Choice straw- 
berry plants. Wholesale and retail. 


Arizona 
R. A. Smith Sr., Box 38, Safford—General 
nursery stock. 
California 
Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbank’s 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 
Wilson’s Fresno Nursery, Fresno — Fruit 
trees and grape vines. 
Fresno Nursery Co., Fresno — General 
line of nursery stock. 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Fresno —Bur- 
bank creations. 
Emery Albertson, 835 Elm Avenue, Long 
Beach—Citrus Fruits. 
Colorado 
J. W. Dillon, Greeley—General Nursery 
stock. 
Colorado Nursery Company, Loveland— 
Complete stock. 
Connecticut 


The Burr Nurseries, Manchester—Hardy 
New England grown stock. 


Florida 
Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello — General 
fruit and ornamental. Pecans in quantity. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, Glen Saint 
Mary—The best there is. 


Georgla 
P. J. Berckmans Co., Ltd., Augusta—Fruit, 
ornamentals, nuts. 
Pike County Nurseries, Concord—General 
line fruit, ormamentals, shade trees. 
Smith Bros. Concord—General line fruit, 
and ornamentals at wholesale. 


J. J. Toole, “Idaho Nursery,” R. F. D. 2 
Payette—General nursery stock. 


. F. Dintelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 

shade and ornamental trees. 

John A. Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carrollton—Fruit stock. 

Arthur Bryant & Son, Princeton—Nursery- 
men. 

Irvin Ingels, LaFayette—General retail. 
Always a of surplus. 

Harvard Evergreen Nursery, Harvard— 
Evergreen seedling and transplanted. 

Aurora Nurseries, Aurora—Fruit, shade, 
ornamentals, landscape gardeners. 

W. W. Thomas, Anna—The strawberry 
plant man. 

Maywood Nursery Company, Maywood— 
Ornamentals. 

H. E. Rowley, Lacon—General Stock. 

Wm. Mandel, 312 Beecher St., Blooming- 
ton—Nurseryman. 

Indiana 

J. K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 

H. W. Henry, 
plants. 

H. M. Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 
Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

Cc. M. Hobbs & Sons, Bridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings. 

The E. Y. Teas Co., Centerville—Largest 
growers for the trade of the new hydrangea. 

Portland Nursery Co., Portland—Apples, 
pears, poplars, maples, California privet 
and catalpas. 

The Northern Indiana Nursery Company, 
Waterloo—Fine lot of apple and plum. 


La Porte — Strawberry 


lowa 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock. 

C.G Patten & Son, Charles City—Fruit, 
shrubs, vines and small fruits. 

Snyder Bros., Center Point — Hardy 
Peac for the north a specialty. 

H. F. Ayres, Wilton Junction — General 
nursery stock. Evergreens a specialty. 


Apple Grove Orchard, R. K. Lemon, Mgr., 
Mitchellville, R. F. D.3 — Strawberry spe- 
cialist. 

Davenport Nursery Company, Davenport 
—Peach, small fruits and ornamentals. 

F. W. Meneray, Crescent Nursery Co., 
Council Bluffs—Large growers of peonies, 
cherries. 

H. E. Carter, Brooklyn—General nursery 
stock. 

Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedlings. 

F. W. Watson & Co., Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings, Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

Aulne Nursery, Auline—F. T. Remer, 
pear and apple. 

T. H. Smallwood. Fort Scott—Fruit plants. 
Only the best is “Good Enough." 

Eldridge Nursery Co., Girard—4o,000 trans- 
planted red cedar. 

Abilene Nurseries, Lock Box 374, Abilene— 
Apple, peach, shrubs, vines. 

M. E. Chandler, Argentine—Raspberries, 
grape vines, privet and shrubs. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, A. C. Griesa 
prop., Lawrence—Extensive growers o 
general nursery stock. 


Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade, ornamentals, shrubs. 


Loulsiana 

Sam H. James, Mound— Largest grower 
fine ans in U.S, grafted trees, grafting 
w . 

Maine 

W. F. Cobb & Co., Turner Center—General 
nursery stock. 

Maryland 

Franklin Davis Nursery Co., Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 

Charlies M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 

ines. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin—Apple, 
peach, pear, strawberry plants. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach, Carolina poplar, raspberry, black 
berry, strawberry, 1-3 yrs. asparagus. 

Chas E. Fendall & Son, Towson—Origin- 
ators and growers of the famous ‘‘Fendall” 
strawberry and other choice varieties. 


Massachusetts 


Framingham Nurseries, South Framing- 
ham— Ornamentals, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, 

Cc. S. Pratt, Reading—Strawberry plants 
and hardy phlox. 

Cyrus R. Keene, Cohasset. 

T. C. Thurlow & Co.. West Newbury. 

Edward W. Breed, 94 Prescott Street, 
Clihton — Ornamental trees, shrubs and 
perennials, 

Michigan 

I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., 
General line choice nursery stock. 

Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman—“ Strawberry 
Plants That Grow." 


Monroe— 


Minnesota 


Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City—Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. 

J. Hill, St. James—Grower of all kinds of 
hardy trees, shrubbery, evergreens etc. 

The Preston Nursery, Box 45, Preston— 
General line, also Norway poplar. 

Strand's Nursery, Taylors Falls—Hardiest 
fruits and ornamentals, Norway poplar, 
peonies and evergreeus. 

Vine Grove Nursery Co., Minneapolis— 
Growers of Nursery Stock for Northwest. 


Missouri 


New Haven Nurseries, New Haven— 
Peach and pear trees. 

Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach. 

Jackson County Nursery Co., Lee's 
Summit—Heavy stock of Apple and Cherry 
trees. 

l.. A. Goodman, 4,000 Warwick Road, 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City Nurseries, Geo. H. Jebasten. 
Prop.. successor to Blair & Kaufman, 23 
Rialto Bidg., Kansas City—General line o 
nursery stock. 

Wild Bros. Nursery Company, Sarcoxie— 
Peonies, Evergreens, ornamentris shrubs, 
scions. 

Kelsey Nurseries, No, 1305 Atchinson St., 
St. Joseph—Apple, cherry, peach and plum. 


United States Nursery Co., Rich—Roses, 
ornamental shrubs. 


Montana 

Montana Nursery Co., Billings—General 
Nursery Stock. 

Nebraska 

Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 

Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey—General 
nursery stock. 

G. L. Welch & Co., Fremont—Surplus in 
crabs, native plums, forest trees and seed- 
lings. 

New Jersey 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford—Nursery- 
men, importers and florists. 


New Hampshire 


A. P. Horne & Co., Manchester—Genera! 
nursery stock. 


New Mexico 


E. F. Cadwallader & Son, Mountain Park— 
General nursery stock. 


New York 
W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
roses 


Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark— 
Nurserymen and rose growers. 

T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia — Grape 
Vines. 

Wheelock & Clark, Fredonia — Grape 
vines and currant plants. 

Foster & Griffith, Fredonia—Grape roots, 
that grow. 

Lewis Roesch & Son, Fredonia — Grape 
Vine Specialists and General Nurserymen. 

I,. J. Farmer, Pulaski—Strawberry plants 
for the trade. 

Jerome B. Rice Seed Company, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. ” 

_W. N, White & Co., 76 Park place, N. Y, 
city—Exporter American deciduous fruits, 

W. G. Means, Geneva—Wholesale Nur- 
serymen. Fruit stock a specialty. 

F. M, Hartman, Dansville — Wholesale 
grower budded standard and dwarf pear, 
cherries, plums, quince and apples. 

Ww. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, Dansville— 
Apples and Japan Plums. 

F. E. Schifferli, Fredonia — Grape vines 
and currant plants. 

J. B. Kimball, 45th Parallel Evergreen Nur- 
series, Brushton—Fir, spruce and pine. 

American Nursery Company, New York 
City— Complete assortment of fine orna- 
mentals. 

August Rijiker & Sons, 3: Barclay St., New 
York City—Horticultural Importers. 

George Bros., Penfield—Own root roses. 

John Chariton & Sons, Rochester—Roses, 
paeonies, flowering shrubs. 

Clark Nursery Co. Rochester — Natural 
peach seed. 


North Carolina 
ohn A. Young, Greensboro—North Car- 
olina natural peach pits, 


Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic — California 
and Amoor privet. 


North Dakota 
Oscar Will & Co., Bismarck—Complete 


line. 
Ohio 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen- 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses. 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle—Everything 
in smal! fruits. 


W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 

L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 

M. Crawford Co., Cuyahoge—Gmall fruit 
plants and gladiolus bulbs. 

Ford Seed Co., Ravenna—Choice seeds 
and nursery stock. 

Henry Kohankie & Son, 
Ornamentals is our specialty. 

. B. West, Perry—Fruit trees and orna- 

mentals, small fruit plants, roses. 

Rosemont Nurseries, Painesville, Roses a 
specialty, address R, F. D. 2-Menton. 

T. T. Finney, Millersburg — General 
nursery stock. 

Henry J. Biehl, Sandusky — Nursery 
dealer. 

Wm. Carson & Sons, Middleport — Ras: 
berry and strawberry at wholesale and retail. 

W. T. Mitchell & Son, Beverly. 

J. W. McNary, Dayton—The new Hydran- 
gea (arborecens sterilis). 

Spring Hill Nurseries, Tippecanoe City— 
General nursery stock. 

Norman & Hacker, Painesville—Shrubs, 
phlox, herbaceous plants. 

H. J. Champion and Son, Perry—Sweet 
aon, peaches and general nursery 
stoc 


Painesville— 


you this 


19 


One dollar in advance will give 


journal for one year 


up to and including March, 1909. 


Oregon 


Oregon Nursery Company, Salem—General 
nursery stock. 

A. Miller & Sons, Milton—Fruit, shade, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Capital City Nursery Co., Salem—Dealers 
in fruits and ornamental trees, 

J. B. Pilkington, Portland 


Oklahoma 
Comanchie Nursery, R. F, D. 1, box 2, Co- 
manchie—Grape, blackberry, dewberry. 


Ozark Nursery Co., Tahlequah—General 
nursery stock, wholesale and retail. 


Pennsylvania 

Martin H Musser, Lancaster — Hedge 
plants, California privet, Japanese barberry. 

The Morris Nursery Co., West Chester— 
Fruit, ornamentals, roses, paconies, iris, 
herbaceous plants, vines, etc. 

J. B. Moore, Hatfield—Oak Grove Nur- 
series, 

Hoopes Bro. & Thomas, West Chester— 
Evergreens. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach and Carolina poplars. 

di R, Giffen, 1826 Willington Street, 
Philadelphia. 


South Dakota 


George H. Whiting, Lock Box 1108, 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties. 


Tennessee 

Easterly Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn.— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 

Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 

Tullahoma Nursery and Orchard Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn 

Giles County Nursery Co., Pulaski— 
Peach trees, peach seed and Carolina 
poplar. 

Texas 

M, G, Black, Mt. Pleasant—Pomeroy peach, 
best money maker of the age. 

Texas Nursery Co,, Sherman — South- 
western trees. 

Edward W. Knox, Successor to W. N. 
Knox & Son, San Antonio—Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens. 

F. T, Ramsey, Austin—General line and 
native Texas bulbs, shrubs, etc. 

Waco Nursery Co., R. F. D, No. 7, Waco— 
General line of nursery stock. 


Virginia 
W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear. 
E. W. Jones Nursery Co.,, Woodlawn— 
Peach seed, strawberry plants. 


Cc. D. Wenger, Dayton—General nursery 
stock. 


Washington 
Rose Bank Nursery, Pateros—First class 
stock our motto. 


Wisconsin 
Evergreen Nursery Co,, Sturgeon Bay— 
White pine seed. 


Henry Lake Sons Co., Black River Falls 
—Ornamentals and shrubs. 





Foreign Nurseries 











P. Sebire & Son, Ussy, Calvados—See 
advertisement. 

Charles Detriche, Sr., Angers, France— 
See advertisement. 

E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France— 
See advertisement. 

E. C. Morris, Brown's Nurseries, Ontario, 
Canada—General line. 

J. A, Wisner, Port Elgin, Ont.—General 
line and Wisner’s Dessert apple. 

Levavasseur & Sons, Ussy, Calvados and 
at Orleans, France— Growers of nursery 
stocks. 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co., Dayton, O, 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 

Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, 
N. H Wood labels of all kinds. 

Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., Toledo, 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 

American Horticultural we | Co.- 
Box 704, uo}: West Va.—Manu, 
facturers of “ Target Brand.” 
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20 
Immense stock warran 
unsu 
EaRLyY. 
CuTTine PLaNntTs. 
List Free 


All Old and New Varieties 


. A fine stock of CaMPBEL.’s 
Ap extra fine stock and full as- 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIE£S ; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 

Catalogue and Price 
Send list of wants wor prices. 


ted true Quality 





VINES 








T. S. 


HUBBARD Co., 


Fredonia, N. Y. 





WOOD LABELS 


————Of All Kinds for 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 





The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 

















RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG, CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











THE only 
runer 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Ex charges 
on all orders. 
White for 


circular ai 
prices. 














Strawberry Plants 


That pay to plant are kind we grow. We have over twelve 
million plants of all the best varieties. We alsogrow Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry and all other kinds of Small Frult 
Write for our 


Plants, 500, Asparagus Plants. 
Address 


; 000 
catalog, it is different from any other—it is free. 


F. W. DIXON, HOLTON, KAN. 





OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries, 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 





ficorge H. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue. It is accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota, The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day. 


Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak. 


Grape Roots That Grow 


Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
Strong grades and prompt shipments. We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited. e are planning to 
grow a large lot of Currants and Gooseberries in 1909. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonte, n. ¥. 


SPRING OF 1909 


New Trade Sheet and Scion List just out. 
Write for them. 

We have a Large Stock and can Ship Promptly. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co., Carrollton, Ill. 








Kansas City Nurseries 


GEO. H. JOHNSTON, Prop. 
Successor to Blair & Kaufman 


233-234 Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 


Offer for Fall, 1908—Large stock of Carolina Poplars, all 
sizes; Kieffer Pears; Catalpa Seedlings; Concord Grapes 
and a full line of Ornamental Shrubs, Pzonies, etc. 





The New HYDRANGEA 


HYDRANGFA ARBORESCENS GRANDIFLORA 
(Hills of Snow) 
for the nurserymen’s retail trade. 
tee. Attractive circulars at cost. 


J. W. McNARY 


DAYTON & XENIA NURSERIES, DAYTON, OHIO 


Grown especial! 
Colored plates 





HEDGE PLANTS 


AND AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 


lants in the above 
urnish cutting and 


CALIFORNIA 


We offer to the trade nearly a million 
for fall and spring delivery. Can also 
small plants for lining out. Have 50,000 Soft Maple seed- 
lings. Some Carolina Poplar and American Sycamore in 
surplus. Write us for prices. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES 


Bostie Department Bostic, N. C. 


Graves Peach 


An Early Yellow Freestone | Ripening a week 
before Crawford’s 


Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. - Prices free. 


ORIGINATOR 
W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








The Simplex Tree Baler 
Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in seventeen states. 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Ev Ornamental 


Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 


Specia!l—20,000 California Privet 


L. F. DINTELMANN, Box 227, Belleville, Ills. 


February, 1909 





W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 
Specialties for Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


2" Japan Pear Seedlings. 


2 California Privet—Fine plants, spec- 
ial prices in carload lots. 


2 Cherry—1 year none better. 

2 Std. Pears, 2 yr. most all varieties. 

[2 Dwarf Pears, 2 and 3 yr., Angouleme. 

[2 Quince, 2 yr., Champion, Orange, 
Meeches and Reas-exceptionally fine lot. 

2" Japan Walnuts, 2 to 3 ft. to 5 to 7 ft. 
—extra good. 

And general line of nursery stock. 


Correspondence solicited. 














The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach. I 
make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 

J. C. HALE, Prop. 


The vag Felldall’ Strawberry 


Finest Berry in 
the World 
HALF Million Plants for sale at 
reasonable prices. Write for des- 


scriptive catalog and hear what the lead- 
ing Horticulturists have to say of it. 


Chas. E. Fendall & Son 


Originators and Growers Towson, Md. 








North Carolina Natural 


Peach Seed 


Write for Sample and Prices 
CLARK NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“You Get WHat You ORDER” 








Importers of Plants, Trees, 
Bulbs and Seeds 


We sell the HILFINGER American-made clay 
pots and pans. Send for price list. 


August Rolker & Sons 3! 3s" Sst New York City 








or P. 0. 





See Directory Coupon 
on 
Page 2/ 













Grafting Knife by mail, 2sc. 


Nursery Budding Knives, 25c. 
4&@ Nursery and Florists’ Propagating Knife, white handle, s0c.—You pay 75c. for a much inferior knife. 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 92 A Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


When writing to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


Pocket Budding Knife, 35c. 





Nursery 
Pruner 


4 No. N 


=— Cut is exact size. 
Blade is hand forged 
and warranted. 
No shoddy here. 
Sample by mail, soc. 


All Steel Pruning Shears, California pattern, postpaid $1.00. 


Send for 12-page SPECIAL NURSERY CATALOGUE 
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Honor Bright 


QUEER HEADING for a nursery ad, isn’t 
it! However, we would like to give you correct 
information about our stock, now in cellar ready 
for shipment. Give us a chance! 

Standard Pears—Bartlett and Kieffer. 

warf Pears— Duchess. 
Plums—Burbank and Lombard 
Cherries—Large Montmorency and Richmond. 
Peaches—Elberta, Smock and Salway. 
Blackberries— Mesereau 
Roses—10,000 Strong Budded Plants. 
California Privet- 10,000 2-year plants, 


These Are Only Our Leaders 


W. B. Cole, Painesville, O. 


2,000 Pussy Willows, 3 to 6 ft.; 2,000 African 
Tamerax; 500 Japan Quince, 12 to 18 inches and up; 
200 Purple Lilacs; 200 Spirea Van Houttii; 5,000 
Chinese Fr. Honeysuckle; 6,000 Silver Maple, 3 to 
14 ft. 100 Linden, 8 to 14 ft.; 2,000 Box Elder, 3 to 
6 ft.; 10,000 Sugar Maple collected Seedlings; 15,000 
Black Locust Seedlings; 2,000 Pin Oak. Also a 
surplus in many other ornamentals. All of above 
(except Sugar Maple) are nursery grown No. J stock 

WE COLLECT Tree Seeds! Sales 1908 over 
10 tons. Also, all Native Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Evergreens, Orchids, Ferns, Perennials.etc. Write 
and get these first hand. Let us quote on I909 
Christmas tree wants. 


We please others—we can please you. 


HOPEDALE NURSERIES, J. W. Griesemer, Prop. 
E. W. CARBARY, ELGIN, ILL. 


Our Motto: The Best That Money 
and Experience Can Produce 


12 to 18 inches 








Specialties: 
Norway and Schweidler Maple 


LEWIS ROESCH & SON 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Grape Vine Specialists and 
General Nurserymen 





Send Us Your List of Wants and Quote Your Surplus 


Highland Strawberry Plants 


At a Bargain 


We expected a great demand and prepared 
for it. Catalogue free. Strawberry and Asparagus. 


LAKE VIEW NURSERY, Box 134, Pay Sippi, Wis. 











Surplus Seedlings 


30,000 Mahalebs, 5 to 8 m. m., 
No. 1, (western). @ 10,000 Apple 
Seedlings, 3-16 up, straights 
No. 1. @QLet us quote you 
‘* Clearance’’ prices on Soft Maple 
in car lots, 6 to 8 ft. and up to 
2 inches—also a lot of Carolina 
Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. and up to 2 inch. 


CLIMAX NURSERY CO. 


Horatio, Ohio 
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sheet and mail it to us. 
stamps. 


If in arrears send $1.00. 


Send for Your Directory 


HE second issue of AMERICAN Fruits PocKet Directory is now being distributed 
T It contains nearly five thousand names in addition to a digest of the nursery laws of 
the United States. We will send one of these Directories to every person who receives 

this paper (providing he is not in arrears) if you fill out the blank on the other side of this 


If your subscription 
Simply fill out coupon and we will send directory by return mail, postpaid. 


We Want You to Fill Out the Coupon on the Other Side 


is paid up, do not send any money or 





That we may have the information for use in our next Directory. 


in preparing this Directory. We shall take a year in preparing the next one. In the next 
Directory we want to give the name and address of nurserymen, whether they are dealers 
or growers, whether they employ agents, do mail order business, issue catalogues, and 
what they grow or deal in. 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 


We took six months 


16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





BE CAREFUL and Write OUR ADDRESS in FULL so as to Avoid Mistakes and Delays 














North Carolina 
Natural Peach Pits 


You always have a stand of healthy 
seedlings when you plant North Caro- 
lina Naturals. Orders will be booked 
now and filled in order booked. Let 
me hear from with estimate of 
wants and I will make prices right. 


you 


Reference Bradstreet 


adress JOHN A. Young 


Greensboro Nurseries 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Interesting to 


Nurseryman - Dealer - Seedsman 


Selling 
Field Grown Roses, Shrubs, Iris, 
Cannas, Phlox, Paeonies. 


Tea's, H. T's. H. P’s., Rugosas, 
Climbers and Ramblers— 7hirty types in all. 


Mosses, 


Greatest assortment, 
Biggest MONEY value, 
QUALITY the édesz?. 


Get our catalogue. Get our Prices. A postal 


will bring them 


The United States Nursery CO, 


RICH, MISS. 














RED 


AND 


PRINTED 


rata LABELS 


Of Every Description for 
Nurserymegn and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 








ANGERS, 
FRANCE 


CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 
A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1908-9 has just 
been eo and copies or other information 
may had on application to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York 





KNOX NURSERIES 
Cherry Trees 


I and 2 years old. 
The best the market affords. 


H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 
VINCENNES, IND. 











When writing to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 





UALITY 


Quality and quantity don’t always 
go well together; but they do 
with us because we know how 
For the season of 1908 and 1909 
we offer Budded and Grafted 
Pecans, Leconte and Kieffer Pear, 
Hardy Oranges, Plum, Persimmon. 
Fig, Mulberries, etc. A full line of 
Shade Trees and Ornamentals. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. 


UANTITY 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 





Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry. Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Bic. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 


best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata 
logue free 


Cc. Cc. ABEL & CoO, 
Agents for United States and Canada 


110-446 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Nam R. F. D., Street, P. O. . H, SKINNER & C0, 
: a ‘ Station A, Topeka, Kans. 
City or Town Stat 
‘ ; : ‘ ‘ Spring 1909 
Do You grow nursery stock? Yes. No. Do You deal in nursery stock? Yes. No. 
Do You grow standard fruit trees? Yes. No. Do You grow dwarf fruit trees? FRUIT, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Yes. No. Do You grow small fruits? Yes No. Do You grow strawberry FLOWERING SHRUBS 
plants? Yes. No. Do You grow ornamentals? Yes. No. Do You grow shade ' 
trees? Yes. No. Do You employ agents? Yes. No. Do You issue catalogues ? -—-—_ 
Yes. No. Are You an agent? Yes. No. If there are any other points of your Elm and Maple Seedlings 1 Year 
; ’ 
business not covered in these questions please tell us 


A few one-year Seedlings of American 
Sweet Chestnut 


Horse Chestnut, Kentucky Coffee Tree 


Japan Walnuts 


WILL MAKE ATTRACTIVE PRICES ON 
600—3 to 4 feet 





WRITE AS PLAINLY AS POSSIBLE —It Will Save Errors and Delays 


900—2 to 3 feet 
2000—1 to 2 feet 














Forest Seedlings and Seeds 
offer a large stock of Forest Seedlings at very 


JE 
W low prices, including fifty thousand trans- 
planted Tulips, Poplars, two to ten feet and seedlings 
up to four feet; seedling Altheas, six inches to three 
feet; large stock of Altheas for grafting stock ; Caro- 
lina Poplars, Calycanthus, Cornus Stolonifera and 
Coricana; Hamamelis, Red Buds, Black Locust, Yuca, 
Ash, Wistaria, Walnuts, Elms, Persimmons and in 
fact a large variety of nursery grown and eollected 
seedlings including Black Thorn, American Persim- 
mon, Sweet Gum, Magnolias, White Flowering 
Dogwoods, Box Elder, etc. Send for trade list. 


Forest Nursery Co. McMinnville, Tenn. 














4 Filth Street, 


A. WILLIS 


Grower of 


RELIABLE STOCK 


, Our spring prices will interest you 











Journal of Esonomie Entomotogy 


The only journal dealing with practical or applied 
entomology. Reports of the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists and the Association of 
Horticuitural Inspectors. Reports of the latest experi- 
ment with insect pests and remedial measures. Invalu- 
able to all who wish to have the latest work in economic 
entomology. 

SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


E. D. SANDERSON, Business Manager, 
DURHAM, N. H. 














Strawberry, Blackberry and 
Other Small Fruit and 


California Privet 
Charles Black, Hightstown, N. J. 


Ottawa, Kans. 











Plants 


Everything in Small Fruit 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


The Yokohama Nursery Co. tts. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Japanese Bulbs, 
Plants and Seeds 
31 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Seed Sweet Potatoes, Five Varieties 


Write for Price List 


A. T. CLUTTS COBDEN, ILL. 





W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 





Large Stock 


Of Paeonies prices, also 
Cherry, Plum, Small Fruits, Decidu- 


and Peren- 


at special 


ous Trees, Ornamentals 


nials. 







F. W. Meneray, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Crescent Nursery Company 


Car Lots a Specialty 





We Ship for Examination 


guaranteeing safe delivery, and also to save 
you money. 
Style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Larg 
Catalogue? 2 










are the best made, best grade and easiest 
riding buggies on earth for the money, 


For Thirty-Six Years 
we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 












-and Approval 


If you are not satisfied as to 





When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 











Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

FOR THE SPRING OF 1909 WE OFFER 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Roses, Pecans, Figs, Japanese Per- 
simmons and Magnolia Grandifolia 


In Large Quantities as Usual 





fee Our Price List for Particulars 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 








YOUNGERS & COMPANY 


Geneva, Neb. 
Offer for Fall Trade 


Apple, Plum, Peach and Cherry Trees 


SEEDLINGS 


Apple, Black Locust, Catalpa Speciosa, Maple, 
Elm and Osage 


Aiso a Full Line of 


Ornamental and Shade Trees 


WRITE FOR PRICES 














Vincennes Nurseries 


W. C. Reed, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 
The Home of Alice and the Cherry Tree 


We have the Soil, the Climate and the experience and can 
furnish a Tree that cannot be surpassed for Vitality or Size. 

Foliage all on our Trees Aug. Ist. as fresh and green as in 
May, insuring well ripened wood the kind that will live when 


Transplanted. Splendid Tops and fine Roots. 


Cherry Being our Specialty can Furnish 
in 100,000 Lots or Less, all Leading Kinds. 


Two Year Cherry, lin. up XX Fancy One Ye: as Cherry % ih, up 
% to | in. >8 % & %to 
sto \ & % to % 


Cherry Buds furnished on short notice any quantity 


General line of other Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, Roses, Shade Trees, 
Weeping Trees, & etc. 


Submit List of Wants for Prices. Personal Inspection Invited 








L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for the Spring 1909 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips 3 to 4 feet: lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 2 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 














R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 


W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 
Bell Telephone connections in Office. Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 


Offer for the Spring 1909 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 








TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 


Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 
Full line for Fall, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Hench NUISEN ot0cks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the den trade. 


Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 
Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, |! Broadway, New York 











CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 











When writing to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 




















Bc 3 16) 
HARRISON’S SURPLUS STOCK 


ERE’S what we had on December 19th. The stuff was going rapidly at that time, however, and the prices we now make will give it even 
more of a “move on”. ORDER NOW IF YOU WANT THESE: They say there’s a shortage of good young stock in many sections, 
owing to last summer’s continued drouth. This will add to the demand for our stuff, and when these quotations get around we expect the 


surplus will be closed out in “Please deliver quick” orders. 

















Peach Trees Apple Trees 
6-7 ft. 5-7 ft. 4-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 3-4 ft. 2-3 ft. 1-2 ft. tin.andup 3-4in 5-8 in. 1-2 in. 3-4 ft. 
1in.up 3-4in. g-16in. 1-2in. 7-16in. Aiken Red — —_— _— 60 40 
Beer Smock — 900 310 — 4400 2000 1600 Ben Davis —_ 1000 3000 2460 1590 
Belle of Georgia 460 2890 3860 2910 4560 4610 2550 Carthouse — — 50 50 30 
Bray’s R. R. — 220 100 §=6200 190 240 —_ Canada Red — —_ —_ 230 100 
Champion 500 200 —_ a = _ —_— Bismarck — —_ — 100 130 
Carman 1500 2500 3000 2000 1000 1000 500 Dutchess — — 500 300 470 
Connet So. Ey, 30 140 120 30 30 — — Farly Harvest _— _— _— 500 710 
Crawford Late 1500 8000 15500 3000 3000 8000 7000 Flora Belle — — 130 100 40 
Crosbey 200 620 660 800 770 550 300 Grimes’ Golden 100 2000 1000 1320 1000 
Chair’s Choice — 1600 100 200 350 120 100 Gravenstein a — — 200 100 
Elberta 100 100 100 100 100 12000 8000 Golden Beauty 50 50 50 50 50 
Engle Mammoth 140 330 270 300 230 1320 —_ Lankford Seed. —_— — 50 20 60 
Fox Seedling — a oa — 2000 1500 1500 Longfield _— — 50 50 60 
Frances 10 30 1100 950 900 540 225 M. B. Twig 100 1370 1240 450 290 
Fitzgerald — 50 30 50 10 20 20 Nero — —- 300 1500 750 
Greensboro 50 200 200 100 500 1290 800 Paradise W. S. os a 50 50 40 
Geary’s Holdon 300 1950 2730 590 1190 2040 425 Roman Stem — a 50 130 —_ 
Hieley (Ey. Belle) _ 400 680 680 250 210 — Rolfe — os 20 20 10 
Kalamazoo 220 600 630 340 150 320 50 Red Astrachan — _ 500 500 150 
Lemon Free — 350 £380 80 60 70 50 Stayman’s Winesap — — 500 3800 2100 
Mayflower 100 200 300 300 300 200 100 Sweet Bough _ —_ 100 100 70 
Mamie Ross 30 340 390 190 80 160 — Stark oo —- 500 220 80 
Mt. Rose 50 1100 1200 500 1000 1600 800 Salome —_ — 100 100 130 
Moore’s Favorite 245 860 1470 1260 1140 600 225 Transcendant 50 50 900 490 260 
Old Mixon 100 500 500 700 950 1600 — Virginia Beauty — 100 360 220 140 
Reeve’s Favorite 500 2120 2000 1580 1550 1200 950 Walbridge _ 100 50 150 120 
Salway 2800 3500 3000 2000 1000 1200 1200 Wealthy —_— —_— 200 200 200 
Stump 200 500 500 500 500 500 200 Wolf River aa oa 300 690 340 
Stephen’s R. R. 300 500 500 500 500 500 500 Winesap — 6000 500 1100 2000 
Waddell —_ 40 200 100 —_ 240 — Yellow Transparent _ _ 1000 1470 1400 
Wonderful 120 730 1660 890 880 800 300 
Plum Trees 
Pear Trees 1 in. up 3-4 in 5-8 in. 1-2 in. 3-4 ft 
Abundance 100 100 —_— — — 
1in, up 3-4 in. 5-8 in. I-2 in. 3to4ft. 2to3z ft, Burbank 1000 500 oa — = 
Bartlett oe 1000 100 1800 1200 700 Lombard a 100 — —_ —_ 
Clapp’s Favorite — 100 800 100 100 50 Red June 200 3000 3000 2000 2000 
Dutchess a 200 200 —_ — — Shrop. Damson — 500 500 100 —_ 
Flemish Beauty — _ 300 200 200 — Yellow Egg — 50 — — a 
Garber —_— 360 800 300 300 300 York State Prune —_ 50 — - ae 
Koontz _ 100 _ —_ — — 
Lawrence _ _ 100 _— — —_ Cherry Trees 
Le Conte —_ _ 1000 1000 500 500 tin. up 3-4 in. 5-8 in. 1-2 in. 34 ft. 
Manning's Eliz. _ — 50 400 300 200 Baldwin _ —_— 100 500 400 
Seckle —_ 100 1200 500 — Black Tartarian —_— 700 700 100 — 
Worden Seckle —_ — 100 — — — Dyehouse _ 100 500 800 500 
Kieffer 1000 17500 12500 4500 4000 1000 Early Richmond _ 500 3000 3500 3500 
Gov. Wood — 100 300 100 —_ 
Quinces Montmorency _ 500 3000 3000 3000 
Schmidt —_ 100 100 50 — 
Champion 300 3to 5 ft. | Orange 500 3 to 5 ft. Windsor _ 100 300 50 _ 
Currants One Year Apple Trees Grape Vines 
Cherry 500 2 year No. 1 —_—w aS. babes Concord 20,000 1 year No, 1 
North Star 500 2 year No. 1 Stayman’s Winesap 3000 aie Delaware 1,000 1 year No. 1 
Red Dutch 500 2 year No. 1 York Imperial 9000 1980 Moore’s Early 10,000 1 year No. 1 
Victoria 500 2 year No. 1 Twenty-five other varieties of Apple like Baldwin, Jonathan, Niagara 1,000 1 year No. 1 
Wilder 2000 1 year No. 1 om Ay og oa, Seen, Teles Caeeen, Slee, Ge Wyoming 500 1 year No. 1 
Strawberry Plants from New Beds, Well Rooted 
25,000 Aroma 10,000 Clyde 50,000 Johnson's Ey. 5,600 McKinley 30,000 Sample 
75,000 Auto 50,000 Crescent 30,000 Kansas 75,000 Mark Hanna 125,000 Stephen’s L. Cham. 
25,000 Beder Wood 25,000 Dayton 500,000 Klondike 30,000 New Home 125,000 Sen. Dunlap 
25,000 Brandywine 160.000 Ey. Hathaway 25,000 King Philip 50,000 New York 50,000 Tennessee Prolific 
25,000 Bubach 900,000 Gandy 25,000 Lady Thompson 90,000 Nick Ohmer 50,000 Tilghman’s Fav. 
50,000 Bismarck 25,000 Gladstone 50,000 Midnight 90,000 Oak’s Ey. 25,000 Virginia Beauty 
25,000 Chesapeake 75,000 Glen Mary 125,000 Marshall 150,000 Parsons 300,000 Warfield 
50,000 Crim. Cluster 185,000 Haverland 60,000 Michell’s Ey. 30,000 Rough Rider 25,000 Wolverton 
ORNAMENTALS 


50 Bay Trees, 3 ft. stem, 28 inches head 
5,000 Siberian Arbor Vitae, 2 to 3 ft , 3 to 4 ft. 
= a my to 3 ys 3 > 4 ft. 

wu s virg. glauca, 5 to 6 ft. 
100 Hemlock Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. 
50 Retinospora, dwarf, 2 ft. 
50 Retinospora, std., 4 to 5 ft. 


1,000 Carolina Poplars, | inch, 8 to 10 ft. 
5,000 Silver Maples, 8 to 10 ft., 10 to 12 ft. 
5,000 Mulberries, 5 to 6 ft., 6to 8 ft., Sto 10 ft. 
500 American Elm, 8 to 10 ft. 
Flowering Shrubs 


500 Baby Rambler Roses, 2 years old 


1,000—4 to 5 ft. 
12,000—3 to 4 ft. 
25,000—3 to 3 ft. 
35,000—18 to 24 inches 
8,000—12 to 18 inehes 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, 
[+] [= 














BERLIN, 
MARYLAND 


IE) 

















